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TURNBRIGG IN YORKSHIRE, 

M. Jusserand, in his ‘ English Wayfaring Life in 
the Fourteenth Century’ (p. 414), quotes in extenso 
from the ‘Rolls of Parliament’ (vol. v. p. 43) peti- 
tion of the Commons of the counties of York, Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, and Derby, in 20 Henry VI. 
(a.D. 1442), for the demolition and rebuilding of a 
timber bridge, called Turnbrigg, over a tidal stream, 
called the Dike, in the parish of Snaith, in the 
county of York. Petitioners alleged that the 
bridge complained of was too narrow and too low 
for the “voiding” of flood waters, and in con- 
sequence about twenty miles of the country were 
flooded every year. Moreover, the bridge was a 
serious impediment to navigation, as at every time 
of “‘creteyne ” (flood) and abundance of water ” 
vessels could not pass it, and consequently their 
cargoes of wool, lead, stone, timber, victuals, and 
“fewaille” (fuel), intended ‘for the cities” of 
York, Hull, Hedov, Holderness, Beverley, Barton 
(-on-Humber), Grimsby, and other places, by the 

h sea, the coasts, into London and elsewhere 
Were detained at the bridge for half a year or more. 
Neither M. Jusserand nor his learned trans- 
lator Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith attempts to 
identify either the site of the bridge or the tidal 
river, and on consulting a modern map of the 
neighbourhood the difficulties of such an identi- 


fication are at once apparent. There is, of course, 
the river Aire ; but then it is difficult to conceive 
how any obstruction in the navigation of the Aire 
could have possibly affected in those early days 
the interests of the inhabitants of the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby. A glance, however, at 
an old map—Saxton’s, for instance—will at once 
solve the mystery. We find that the Dike, or 
Thornbrigg Dike, to all appearance an artificial 
water-course, formed an overflow channel for the 
surplus waters of Thorne Mere, and that it had for 
its tributaries the rivers Don and Went, and dis- 
charged their combined waters into the river Aire 
opposite Eskholme. The bridge complained of by 
the four counties, or, to speak more correctly, the 
one that replaced it, or possibly even a successor of 
the latter, is clearly shown over the Dike on the 
road from Snaith to Rawcliffe, and its name is still 
preserved in the name of the hamlet Tunbridge, to 
the east of East Cowick. Thorne Mere bas dis- 
appeared from the maps ; it formerly occupied the 
site of the “Low Levels” to the south-east of 
Thorne and north-east of Hatfield Turf Moors, 
between Sandtoft Grange and Brodholme. ill 
that now remains of the Dike is the portion lying 
between Thorne Quay, at what was formerly an 
old mouth of the river Don, and New Bridge, at 
what is the present junction of the Don with the 
Dutch River, cut by Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, 
which discharges the waters of both rivers directly 
into the Ouse by the rising port of Goole. 
L. L. K. 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 


(Continued from p. 64.) 
Hampshire. 
1705 Thomas Jervoise ... 2298 
Richard Chaundler 2088 
Thomas Lewis ose 1617 


1710 George Pitt ... 
Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. ... ‘as ow 2590 


Marquis of Winchester... 2167 
Thomas Jervoise ... we on vn 2137 
1713 Thomas Lewis oe oni 2042 
Sir Anthony Sturt, Knt. ... oe it 1947 
Marquis of Winchester... ove 1879 
John Wallop ove ove 1842 
1734 Edward Lisle ine 2669 
Lord Harry Powlett 257 
Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. ... aan ane 2573 
Anthony Chute... oun 2491 
1779 Vice Sir Simeon Stuart, dead. 
Jervoise Clarke... oon on 2105 
Sir Richard Worsley, Bart, hes ia 1484 
Polls in Smith, 1790, 1806, 1807. 
Andover, 


1749 Vice Lord Lymington, dead. 
John G. Griffin... we 
Francis B, Delaval... ] 


Polls in Smith 1727, 1741, 1768, 1774. 
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1699 Vice Sir B. Newland 


Christchurch. 

1723 Vice Francis Gwyn, chose to sit for Roger Mompeseon .. 215 
Edward P. Gwyn . 13 Mitford Crow one 33 
Joseph Hinman _... 5/1714 ThomasLewis .. . 229 

Lymington. Riecbard Fleming ... eve 210 

1710 Paul Burraud oe ans 31 Adam Cardonnell ... 163 
Lord William Powlett on eee one 31 1737 = Vice John Conduit, dead. 

John Walter eo 7 Thomas L. Dummer 204 
William Forbes... om ove ove 7 Alderman Taunton 183 
Newpor Polls in Smith, 1734, 1741, 1774, 1780, 1790 1794, 

1698 Vice Lord Cutts, chose ny sit for Cambridgeshire, 1802, 1806, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1830 (vice Chamberlayne), 
Henry Greenbill 1831. 

Jobn Acton . eo 10 Stockbridge. 

1768 John Dames oe 16/1614 Sir Walter Cope, Knt. 
Hanes Sloane.. one 16 Sir Henry Wallop, Knt. ... one 
Sir Thomas Worsley 6 Sir Richard Gifford, Knt, 22 
Sir William Oglander 6 John 8t. Jobn 21 

Poll in Smith, 1784. The return of Cope and Wallop was declared not good. 
Newtown. 1689 Vice Oliver St. John, dead. 
1727 James Worsley _... om 14 William Montagu ... 44 
Thomas 13 William Strode... ove eee 6 
Hon. Charles A. Powlett ... eve 2 
Sir John Barrington, Bart. a ou 2 This election was declared veld. 
The latter two on petition. 1772 Vice Gen. Worge, — 
James Hare.. on 56 
1688 Thomes Bilson 48 Ambrose Gilbert. 35 
Robert Mitchell... 48 | Polls in Smith, 1774, 1775, 1730, 1790, 1796, 1826, 1830. 
Richard Norton... eve 36 Whitchurch. 
This was a double return, Bilson and Mitchell were | 1702 Richard Wollaston be in wi 46 


declared duly elected, 
1726 Vice Edmund Miller, made a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland. 
Joseph Taylor ove oe ose ove 158 
Edmund Miller... 141 
On petition Taylor was declared elected by the com- 


John Shrimpton... 41 
Daniel Parke ‘ie 40 


1707 Vice Shrimpton, dead. 


Frederick Tilney (with the Mayor) __... 32 
Charles Whithers (without the Mayor) 32 


On petition Whithers vice Tilney. 


mittee, but the House disagreed and declared Miller 1708 Frederick Tilney ... “ 


elected. 
1734 Sir William Jolliffe, Kot. ... ow nia 204 
Edward Gibbon, Jun... om pee 184 


Norton Powlett ... on 112 
Polls in Smith, 174], 1818, 1820, 1830, 1831. 
Portsmouth. 
1695 — Edward Russell, chose to sit for Cambridge- 
shire. 
Matthew Aylmer ... ... ove 234 
John Gibson 219 


This election was declared void, and Gibson was chosen 
upon a new writ. 
1709 Vice Sir Thomas Littleton, ap dead. 


Sir Charles Wager, Kot. ... “ 49 
Henry Norton ove one ose 30 
1710 Sir Charles Wager, Knt. 66 
Sir John Jennings, Knt. ... ose ove 64 
Sir James Wishart, Knt. ... an i 61 
Sir William Gifford, Knt. ... eos ve 51 


The latter two on petition. 


1774 Vice Sir M. 
Peter Taylor 39 
Joshua Iremonger .. ose ace one 24 

1777 Vice Peter Taylor, dead. 
Sir William Gordon, K.B. ome 23 
Sir H. Featherstonhaugb, Bart... ow 2 

Polls in Smith, 1774 (General Election), 1780, 1820. 
Southampton. 

1695 Sir Charles Windbam, Knt. 
Sir Benjamin Nowland, on 182 
John Smith .. 174 


homas Lewis on oe we 42 
Richard Wollaston .. sin 39 
George Bridges... on 35 


The latter two on petition. 


1722 Thomas Vernon ... ove 499 .. 19 
Frederick Tilney ... os one 25 ... 
Isaac Wollaston... 6 & 

The first poll was that taken by the mayor, the second 

that by the clerk of the legal freeholders. Vernon and 

Conduit were returned, and the others petitioned, but 

the petition was afterwards withdrawn, 


1726 Vice Vernon, dead. 


Thomas Farrington owe §2 

Isaac Wollaston... 7 

— Shrimpton 1 
Winchester. 

1689 Frederick Tilney . non 59 
Lord William Powlett 39 
Charles Morley inte 35 

1700 George Bridges ... 55 
Lord William Powlett ... ... 49 
Frederick Tilney 41 

1729 Vice Lord William Powe, end, 

Norton Powlett ... 46 
Powlett St.John ... 40 

1812 Sir Henry Mildmay, nll 79 
Richard Meyler ... 56 
H, Baring ... ase 33 


Polls in Smith, 1747, 1831, 
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Yarmouth. 
1695 Henry Holmes 
Anthony Morgan 
John Acton ... 
1714 Henry Holmes 
Sir Robert Raymond, Kut. 
Anthony Morgan ... wen 
Sir Theodore Janssen, Bart. 
The latter two on petition. 
1768 William Strode 
Jervoise Clarke 
Thomas Dummer ... 
Hon, George Parker 
The latter two on petition. 
W. W. Bean. 
4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Cepnisus AND THE ILissus.—Gautier, in 
*L/Orient,’ chap. v., in speaking of the neighbour- 
hood of Athens and the Pirzeus, says: ‘*‘ Quant a 
la rigole vaseuse, je suis faché de dire que c’était 
le Céphise, mais, comme Magnus dans les Bur- 
graves, ‘la vérité m’y pousse.’” There were three 
rivers of this name. We must, therefore, hope 
that the Cephisus to which Wordsworth alludes in 
his beautiful lines in the fourth book of ‘The 
Excursion’ was either the Cephisus in Phocis and 
Beeotia or the Cephisus in Argolis. To hear that 
the ‘‘running river” to which the votary ‘‘ pre- 
sented his severed hair,” and the “ crystal lymph” 
which ‘refreshed his thirsty lip,” is really a 
“rigole vaseuse” and “la boue noire,” is a colder 
douche than to hear that Belted Will, the pic- 
turesque warrior of Scott’s poem, paid poor-rate 
in the county of Middlesex (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. 
viii. 418). ‘‘There’s no romance in that!” It 
is no doubt possible that the Attic Cephisus is 
not always a “rigole vaseuse.” I think I have 

somewhere that Gray’s “cool [lissus” dis- 
appears, or nearly so, during the summer months; 
and yet the Ilissus has obtained most ‘‘ honourable 
mention,” not only in Gray’s glorious ode, but in 
‘Paradise Regained ’ (book iv. line 249). 

I see that Dr. Swith, in his ‘ Student’s Greece,’ 
ed. 1871, says :— 

“On the eastern and western sides of the city [Athens] 
there run two small streams which are nearly exhausted 
before they reach the sen by the heats of summer and by 
the channels for artificial irrigation. That on the east 
is the Ilissus, which flowed through the southern quarter 
of the city : that on the west is the Cephisus.” 

JonaTHAN BovucuiEr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Yetiow -Kyire Inpian Fork-tore.—I have 
culled a few flowers in the ‘Barren Ground of 
Northern Canada’ (London, 1892) by Mr. War- 

n Pike, in the hope that they may be sweet 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who may not have seen 
them, or who, having seen them, may have neglected 
to secure specimens. The story of the Deluge, 


with which I begin, was told to Mr. Pike by King 
Beaulieu, a French half-breed, whom he employed 
as guide. It may be remarked that Mr. Pike 
takes it be “a curious mixture of old tradition 
with some details from the Biblical version as 
taught to the Northern Indians on the arrival of 
the first priests in the country ”:— 


“* Many years ago, so long ago in fact that as yet no 
man had appeared in the country of the Slave Lake, the 
animals, birds, and fishes lived in peace and friend«hip, 
supporting themselves by the abundant produce of the 
soil. But one winter the snow fell far more heavily 
than usual; perpetual darkness set in, and when the 
spring should have come the snow, instead of melting 
away, grew deeper and deeper. This state of affairs lasted 
many months, and it became hard for the animals to 
make a living; many died of want, and at last it was 
decided in a grand council to send a deputation to 
Heaven to inquire into the cause of the strange events, 
and in this deputation every kind of animal, bird, and 
fish was represented. They seem to have had no diffi- 
culty in reaching the sky, and passing through a trap- 
door into a land of sunshine and plenty, Guarding the 
door stood a deerskin lodge resembling the lodges now in 
use among the Yellow Knives; it was the home of the 
black bear, an animal then unknown on the earth. The 
old bear had gone toa luke close at hand to spear caribou 
from a canoe, but three cubs were left in the lodge to take 
care of some mysterious bundles that were hung up on the 
cross-poles; the cubs refused to say what these bundles 
contained, and appeared very anxious for the return of 
the old bear. 

“ Now the idea of spearing caribou did not find favour 
with the deputation from below, andas the canoe was 
seen lying on the shore of the lake the mouse was dis- 
patched to gnaw through the paddle, and as he had 
nearly accomplished this feat the bear came running 
down in pursuit of a band of caribou that had put off 
from the far shore, When he was close up to his in- 
tended victims, and was working his best, the paddle 
suddenly broke, the canoe capsized, and the bear dis- 
appeared beneath the water. Then the animals, birds, 
and fishes grew bold, and pulling down the bundles found 
that they contained the sun, moon, and stars belonging 
to the earth ; these they threw down through the trap- 
door to lighten the world and melt the snow, which by 
this time covered the tops of the tallest pine-trees. 

“The descent from Heaven was not made without 
some emall accidents. The beaver eplit his tail and the 
blood splashed over the lynx, so that ever afterwards till 
the present day the beaver’s tail is flat and the lynx is 
spotted ; the moose flattened his nose, and many other 
casualties occurred which account for the peculiarities of 
various animals, and the little bears came tumbling down 
with the rest. 

“ And now the snow began to melt so quickly that the 
earth was covered with water, but the fish found for the 
first time that they could swim, and carried their friends 
that could not on their backs, while the ducks set to 
work to pull up the land from beneath the water. 

** But it was still harder to make a living, so the raven, 
then the most beautiful of birds, was sent to see if he 
could find any place where dry land was showing ; but 
on coming across the carcase of a caribou he feasted 
upon it, although the raven had never before eaten any- 
thing but berries and the leaves of the willow. For this 
offence he was transformed into the hideous bird that we 
know, and to this day is despised of every living thing ; 
even omnivorous man will not eat of the raven’s flesh 


unless under pressure of starvation, The ptarmigan was 
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then sent out, and returned bearing in his beak a branch 
of willow as a message of hope; in remembrance of this 
goclaction, the ptarmigan turns white when the snow 
begias to fall in the Barren Ground, and thus warns the 
aninals that winter is at band. 

* But the old life had passed away, and the peace that 
had reigned among all living things was disturbed. The 
fish, as the water subsided, found that they could no 
longer live on the land, and the birds took to flying long 
distances. Every animal chose the country that suited 
it best, and gradually the art of conversation was lost. 
About this time too, in a vague and indefinite manner 
about which tradition says little, the first human being 
appeared on the shore of the Great Slave Lake.” —Pp. 79, 
80. 81, 

The North American reindeer :— 

“ The caribou afford a wide scope for the superstitions 
60 ingrained in the Indian nature, and the wildest tales 
without the least fourdation are firmly believed in. 
One widely-spread fancy is that they will entirely for- 
sake a country if any one throws « stick or stone at 
them, and their disappearance from the neighbourhood 
of Fort Resolution is accounted for by the fact of a boy 
who bad no gun joining in the chase when the caribou 
were passing in big numbers, and clubbing one to death 
with a etick; this belief holds good also down the 
Mackenzie River, as does the idea that these animals on 
tome occarions vanish either into the air or under the 
ground, The Indians say that sometimes when follow- 
ing close on a herd they arrive at a spot where the tracks 
suddenly cease and the hunter is left to wonder and 
starve. It is very unlucky to let the dogs eat any part of 
the head, and the remaming bones are always burnt or 
put up in a tree out of reach, the dogs goinz hungry, 
unless there happens to be some other kind of meat 
handy. Another rather more sensible superstition, pre- 
cumably invented by the men, is that no woman must eat 
the gristle of the nose (a much-esteemed delicacy) or she 
will infallibly grow a beard.”—Pp., 55, 56. 

Reverence for the stars, which in Europe 
strengthens the superstition that it is wrong to 
stare at them, is probably latent in the Barren 
Ground. Mr. Pike records :— 

“IT was awakened by hearing the universal Indian 
chant (Hi, hi, he, Ho, hi, he) and much clapping of 
hands...... I looked out to see what was going on, and 
found everybody sitting in the snow shouting; Saitatha 
had discovered a single star, and the noise 1 had heard 
was the applause supposed to bring out one of the 
principal constellations, so that we might get an idea of 
our direction,”—P. 113. 

Sr. Switny. 


Hons, R.A. (1718-1784), Painter, 
—The register of York Minster records the mar- 
riage, by licence, on Oct. 9, 1742, of Nathaniel 
Hone, of the city of York, with Mary Earl, of the 
parish of St. Michael le Belfrey in the same city. 
He was buried in Hendon Churchyard, co. Mid- 
dlesex, on Aug. 20, 1784. This note will serve as 
an interesting addition to the account of him 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 242. 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Weppine axp Marriace.—The following 
query from a learned divine appeared some weeks 
ago ip a provincial newspaper's column of ‘‘ Notes 


and Queries,” and as it has elicited no satisfactory 
reply, and appears to me to deserve one, I beg leave 
to forward it to the ‘‘ mother and mistress ” of all 
minor ‘N. & Q.’s.’ The result, I hope, will go to 
show that the “old original” still stands facile 
princeps as the best field in which to plant all 
such inquiries :— 

“ I wish to know, from some one who is more acquainted 
with medieval English terms than I am, what was the 
difference, if any, sxy from about the year 1100 to 1500, 
in meaning between wedding and marriage. I ask the 
question because in the course of my reading our old 
romances of chivalry I have come across passages where 
the words seem to be used in different senses. In the 
‘Romance of Partenay, or Tale of Melusine,’ occurs the 
following passage :— 

Honestly was done 
The mariage and weddying greabilly. 
LI. 1542-3. 
If the two words in question mean exactly the same 
thing, why does the poet use them in such close con- 
nexion? Further we have :— 
The mariage bad with all the weddying 
Which endured eight days plenerly, 
They had ioustes and tor ts myghty. 
LI. 1930-2, 
Here again the two words are used in combination, 
inclining still more to two different meanings. It is not 
now simply the marriage and the wedding, but the 
marriage with the wedding, and not only that, but with 
| ali the wedding, and the two ideas are linked one to the 
| other as two separate and distinct things. In the same 
| poem the poet, speaking of a certain earl, uses the words: 
Never after thena went 

To no place here ne there thys Erle reverent. 

As by w:jieg ne by mariage. LI, 6369-71. 
Where wijing and mariage seem to mean different things. 
As we got our word marricge through the French word, 
which French word is not derived immediately from the 
Latin word matrimonium, a8 many might suppose, but from 
the medieval Latin mari/agium, it might be worth our 
while to make some research into the history and mean- 
ing of this word. Maritagium, as its form shows, comes 
from maritus, a husband, and means the dowry given by 
the bride’s parents to the bridegroom. (See Glanville, 
vii. 1.) The word also occurs in this sense in the laws 
of Edward the Confessor. Formerly then both in 
France and England the word mariage referred to the 
temporal and material part of the ceremony, and was 
only used vulgarly of the sacramental part, for which 
the more respectable word nopces (noces) was used in 
France, We find the following expressions: ‘‘ Nopces 
vulgairement appellez mariage” (‘Cout. Gén.,’ ii, 726). 
* La dot ou donation pour noces est vulgairement appellé 
mariage’ (Lauriére). ‘ Marisge divis, c’est la dot ou le 
mariage prefix et distinct et separé du reste des biens 
des pere et mere’ [sic]. As far as I can make out, the 
opposite course was followed in England after the time 
of William the Conqueror, vamely, the word wedding was 
used for the material part, the dowry, the joys, the 
feasting, &c. (note the word wad, root of wedding), and 
the word marriage was used of the ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, though the Latin word maritagium was used in 
legal documents in the same sense as it was in France, 
In the example quoted above, where both terms occur 
together, marriage comes before wedding, as we should 


expect if my notion be correct, wedding including all the 
external acts, My question is this: Bia our ancestors, 
within the period stated, attach two different meanings 
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to the two words marriage and wedding?—if 80, what 


were those meanings?—and when did the two words 
become synonymous! An answer from any one who has 
thought of the matter would oblige. Whilst on this 
subject I can hardly refrain from mentioning a curious 
statement of who are gens mariés, They are put down 
as Chevalier, prestre et mariage. (‘ Poés, av. 1300,’ iv. 
p- 1334.) Chevalier and prestre are easy enough to 
understand, one being married to arms, the other to 
the Church, but what ia the meaning of classing mariage 
among the gens mariés ?—D.D.” 


Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


Str Sipyey anp SHaksPeARE.—Has the 
following remarkable parallel ever been pointed 
out? In ‘ Arcadia,’ bk. iii., Sidney says :— 

“The force of love...... doth so enchain the lovers 
judgment upon her that holds the reins of his mind, 
that whatsoever she doth is ever in his eyes best, and 
that best being [in] the continual motion of our chang- 
ing life turned by her to any other thing, that thing 
again becometh best. If she sit...... if she walk,...... that 
is best. If she be silent, that without comparison is best, 
since by that means the untroubled eye most freely may 
devour the eweetness of his object. But if she speak, he 
will take it upon hie death that is best, the quintessence 
of each word being distilled down into his affected soul.” 

‘Winter's Tale,’ IV. iii. :— 

When you speak, sweet, 
Id have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so : so give alms: 
Pray so : and for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too, When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ thesea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that : move still, still so, 
And own no other function. 

The thought, howsoever true, is not trite or 
obvious, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
Shakspeare borrowed it from Sidney. It is a good 
example of his power to embellish in borrowing. 
The name of Mopsa, Sidney’s ill-favoured shep- 
herdess, reappearing in the play, is a small indica- 
tion that Shakspeare had the romance in his mind 
while writing. It may seem that Sidney coined 
the feminine name. Virgil has only Mopsus. 

ritus has neither, so that Shakspeare can 
scarcely have got it from any other source. 
C. B. Mount. 


Topacco aT Winpsor.—In an “‘ Echo” on the 
Windsor theatricals of the Prince Consort’s time, 
Mr. Sala, under date March 26, remarks that 
“‘such a thing as a cigar or cigarette was never 
heard of.” I have still, I believe, a copy of the 
acting version of G. H. Lewes’s ‘ Bachelor of Arts,’ 
which was played in the Rubens Room by the 
Lyceum company. This copy belonged to Charles 
Mathews, the Harry Jasper of the piece, and was 
carefully bowdlerized for the occasion by the late 
W. B. Donne. There is a marginal query, in 
Mathews’s handwriting, as to whether certain 
cigars, which Jasper and Dolly Thornton have to 
smoke, are to be smoked ; and I have reason to 


believe that this “business” was slurred over. 
If, however, “the scent of tobacco” was taboo at | 


Windsor, it was the scent of volatilized tobacco. 
George IV. had “a cellar of snuff,” which, teste 
John Bull, August 15, 1830, was sold, after the 
king’s demise, ‘‘to a well-known purveyor, for 
400/.” W. F. Water. 


Awnestey Famity.— Dr. Annesley, at one 
time Vicar of Cripplegate, was grandfather to the 
brothers Wesley, by one daughter ; another married 
John Dunton, bookseller, a third is stated to have 
become second wife and widow of De Foe. 

There has been a contention as to Annesley’s 
descent. Samuel Annesley, born 1620, at Kenil- 
worth, was son of John Aneley, of Hareley, War- 
wickshire ; Hareley is probably put for Arley, 
near Nuneaton, and it is affirmed that this divine 
was nephew to Arthur, first Earl of Anglesea, who 
died in 1686. This ennobled family are traced to 
Annesley, in Nottinghamshire, circa 1079; but 
later were seated at Newport Pagnell, Bucks. We 
find that Sir Francis, first Viscount Valentia, born 
circa 1590, died 1660, married twice, and three 
sons are recorded, (1) the Earl of Anglesea above 
named, (2) John of Ballysonan, and (3) Francis. 
It seems chronologically impossible that a man 
born in 1620 could have been nephew to this 
nobleman, while the identification of John Aneley, 
as above, with the Honourable John Annesley, of 
co. Kildare, is very doubtful. 

Annesley, considered topographically, is very 
common. There is Ansley, near Atherstone; 
again, Aneley may be corrupted from Henley ; so 
a Warwickshire man need not travel into Notting- 
hamshire for his eponymous ancestor. 

A, Hatt. 


Tae Russian Lancuace.—Dr. Hype 
Las drawn the attention of philologists to the 
number of English words which have passed over 
to the Netherlands and are now current there. It 
has probably not escaped the notice of students of 
the Russian language that a vast number of words 
of Western origin have been seized upon—fitted in 
many cases with Russian terminations while some 
are scarcely altered at all—and incorporated into 
the language. The dicta of the Emperor Charles V. 
are well known, viz., that Spanish was the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Being, French was to be used 
with friends, German with the enemy, and Italian 
should be employed in addressing the ladies; but 
the great Lomonossof went still further when he 
said that Russian could be employed with each 
and all, as it comprised “the majesty of the 
Spanish, the vivacity of the French, the strength 
of the German, and the sweetness of the Italian” 
(vide Reiff’s ‘ Russian Grammar ’). 

While thoroughly in accord with the sentiments 
expressed by the erudite grammarian and scientist, 
I would remark on the frequency with which 
Western words have been in the past (and are still’ 
largely appropriated by Russian writers. Mr 
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W. R. Morfill, in his ‘ History of Russia,’ which 
forms a volume of the “Story of the Nations” 
series, points out that Peter the Great used Ger- 
man words in the naming of St. Petersburg, 
Cronstadt, and Schliisselberg. The infinitive 
termination ovat is often affixed to verbs of foreign 
origin, as interesovat, admirovat, malevat (German, 
mahlen), and many others. (This is suggestive of 
the German verbs which end in ieren, ¢9., pro- 
hieren, studieren, &c.) Again, we find veksel (Ger- 
man, wechsel), litera (idem, Latin), tsirkul (circle) 
and yakhta (yacht). Pushkin, a versatile master 
of his own and several other tongues, writes dendi 
(dandy), vasisdas (vasistas). In the Parisien 
Russe of March 12 (28 February), I observe 
kortezh (French, cortége), praktika, delegatsia, de- 
tal’nt, and, in inverted commas, chahutisti, mem- 
bers of the armée du chahut of students. 

These are but a few among many instances 
which go to show that the Russians, instead of 
constructing words of Slavonic origin, draw ex- 
tensively upon the vocabularies of other countries 
to enrich their own. Be it remarked, however, 
that this in no way detracts from the innate strength 
and beauty of this noblest of languages. 

F, P. Marcayrt. 
Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


Lowtanp Scotcx.—Why should Scotsmen 
deliberately caricature themselves? Surely there 
can be but small satisfaction in any effort to raise 
a laugh at the expense of one’s own nationality, 


The following attempt at wit occurs in the Weekly | P® 


Citizen (a Glasgow publication) of March 25 :— 

“In St. Andrews opinion is very much divided as to 
the authorship of ‘The Silver Domino.’ The resident 

pulation of that town is in some measure addicted to 

otters, as is natural in a place where every one who is 
not a professor is a meonister, stickit or otherwise. One 
part of the population (the professors, surely), ascribe 
the book to Mr. W. E. Henley, The other thinks it was 
written » A. K. H.B., or if not A. K. H. B., at least 
A. H. K. B.’s son.” 

What ‘The Silver Domino’ may be, and who 
may turn out to be its unfortunate author or 
authors, are small matters ; but it is hard to see 
why St. Andrews and Lowland Scotch should 
thus be pilloried with rampant “wit” and riotous 
English, In the first place, St. Andrews is a city, 
not a town ; and secondly, the people there do not 
use any such vulgarism as ‘‘ meenister” in their 
conversation. They pronounce the word like 
rational beings, and their speech—like that of other 
Scottish Lowlanders—is a tongue, and not a hideous 
patois. Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tae Rev. Wittiam Taompson (1714(?)-1766). 
—In a scarce and interesting little volume, ‘ Notes 
on and by Oldys,’ reprinted chiefly from ‘N. & Q.,’ 


ven to me many years ago by my friend Wittiam 
. Tuoms, our venerable founder, a kindly and 


appreciative mention is made of the above- 
named divine, who appears to have been celebrated 
in his day as an author and poet :— 

“ William Thompson, a warm lover of our elder bards, 
and no vulgar imitator of Spenser, was the second son of 
the Rev. Francis Thompson, Rector of Brough, in West- 
moreland. He was entered as a scholar at Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he graduated A.M. in 1738. He 
afterwards became fellow of the same college, and 
succeeded to the livings of South Weston and Hampten 


Chalmers) he became Dean of Raphoe, in Ireland, where 
he died about 1766. D’Israeli informs us that ‘he was 
the reviver of Bishop Hall's “Satires” in 1753, by an 
edition which had been more fortunate if conducted by 
his friend Oldys, for the text is unfaithful, though the 
edition followed was one borrowed from Lord Oxford's 
library, probably by the aid of Oldys,’ In 1757, ~~. 
son published two volumes of ‘ Poems,’ among whic 
those entitled ‘The Nativity,’ ‘Sickness,’ and ‘The 
Hymn to May,’ have met with considerable appro- 
bation,” —P. 43, 

Further researches show him to have been edu- 
cated at Appleby School, in Westmoreland, and 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives a short account of 
him and his writings, from which it would appear 
“ that he was not in the roll of common men.” In 
‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum’ (“editio secunda 
emendatior”) is a long Alcaic ode in Latin, ‘ Ode 
Brumalis ad amicum Oxoniensem,’ of twenty-one 
stanzas, signed G. Thompson, A.M., E. Coll. Reg. 
Oxon, 1747, which probably owes its paternity to 
his pen. My friend the Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, is making a collection of engraved 
rtraits of eminent members of that college, and 
the noble library is assigning a separate niche to 
* Authores Reginenses.’ It would be interesting to 
know whether a portrait of this divine and a col- 
lection of his works have been added. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


New Testament or Oct. 27, 1548.—Certain 
notes in the well-known folio Bible printed by 
Daye and Seres, 1549, have always been sup 

to have been written for this edition. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case ; they are all copied from the 
12mo. New Testament of 1548, including the fol- 
lowing note to 1 St. Peter iii. :— 

“ He dwelleth wyth his wyfe according to knowledge, 
that taketh her as a necessarye healper, and not as @ 
bonde seruaunte ora bonde slaue. And yf she be not 
obedient and healpfull vnto hym endeuoureth to beate 
the feare of God into her heade, that therby she maye 
be compelled to learne her dutie, and to do it.” 

The printers are said to dwell “in Sepulchres 
parish, at the signe of the Resurrection a little 
aboue Holbourne céduit”; but the following year 
we have “ Jhon Daye, dwelling at Aldersgate, and 
William Seres, dwelling in Peter College.” The 
most interesting part of the 1548 12mo. is “ The 
Epistles také out of the olde testament, which are 
read in the churche after the vse of Salisbury vpon 
certeyne dayes of the yere.” Twenty-seven chapters 


Poyle, in Oxfordshire; after which (according to Alex. . 
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of the Old Testament are given, in addition toa 
large number for use on saints’ days and other fes- 
tivals. The rendering of many of these chapters 
differs from any Bible then in existence. 
J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


Jacopire not Witiiamite.—It may be as 
well to mention that, with a slight exception, 
all of the forces apparently Williamite on pp. 645 
and 648, O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees,’ third edition, 
were really Jacobite. See D’Alton’s ‘King James’s 
Trish Army List.’ C. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondenta desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Wire or tHe Tuirp Viscount Bourke. 
—Can any genealogical reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform 
me as to the wife of Theobald, third Viscount 
Bourke, of Mayo? Lord Bourke was the father 
of Maude Bourke, who married Col. John Browne, 
grandfather of the first Earl of Altamont. Col. 
Browne’s father was Sir John Browne, of the 
Neale, co. Mayo. I am anxious, also, to discover 
the name of his wife. Karsateen Warp. 


T. G. Waryewnicnt, the art critic and poisoner, 
exhibited the following pictures in the Academy : 
1821, ‘A Romance from Undine’; 1822, ‘ Paris 
in the Chamber of Helen’; 1824, ‘The Milk- 
maid’s Song’; 1825, ‘Scene from “Der Frei- 
schutz”’; 1825, ‘Sketch from “La Gerusalemme 
Liberata.”’ I should be glad if any one could tell 
me if any of these pictures are extant; and, if so, 
where ; and if they have been reproduced in any 
form. Picror Ienoros. 

Union Society, Oxford. 


“Tae Wuirte Curist.”—What is the origia of 
this beautiful phrase? Longfellow twice uses it 
in ‘The Saga of King Olaf.’ Did he find it in 
some old saga ? C. C. B. 


Qvoration Lams.—Can any reader say 
where the following quotation is taken from, used 
by Lamb in ‘ The Adventures of Ulysses,’ chap. ii.? 
“Fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock 
the tedious year as in a delightful dream.” 


Wm. Farren (prep 1800), Comep1ay.—An 
entry in the parish register of Lymington, Hants, 
records the burial, ia 1800, of William Farren, 

belonging to Stratford’s company of Comedians.” 
Was he related in any way to the better known 
actor, of both names, who died in 1861, aged 
seventy-five ? Daniet Hipwett. 
27, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Disorin'’s Soncs.—When was the song entitled 
‘True Courage,’ and beginning,— 

Why, what ’s that to you if my eyes I’m a wiping? 
first published ? J. D. 


Genera Ciaye.—I should feel much obliged 
if any of your readers could inform me who was 
General Claye. I have an interesting picture, on 
the back of which is written, ‘‘General Claye, 
painted by Gainsboro. Bought at the sale of 
General Hare Claye at Christie’s, 1854.” The 
picture represents the full-length figure of a man 
in a scarlet coat standing by a horse and with a 
blue mottled dog at his feet. It is painted in dis- 
temper. T. H. 


GrorcE Etior.—I recollect reading, many years 
ago, an article in some magazine, headed, as well 
as I can remember, ‘ Will George Eliot ever write 
Poetry?’ I think the first publication of G. 
Eliot’s verse was in 1870, when ‘ Jubal’ came out 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, so that this article must 
have appeared before then. I should be very grate- 
ful if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could tell me where 
such an article is to be found, as I want it for some 
work I am engaged on. E. H. Hickey. 


Jonson’s Masques.—I should be obliged for 
information as to the existence of engravings of the 
masques of Ben Jonson or Campion. 

Frances GERARD. 


Asernetuy.—In what writing of Abernethy 
would occur his strongest handling of the physio- 
logical system of Hunter; so as to justify any 
one in calling him the most appreciative disciple of 
that great man? Is Cuvier regarded as a disciple ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, Essex. 


Warer.too.—Where is a story to be found 
which my father told me when I was a boy, of an 
artillery officer at Waterloo, who caught Napoleon 
within range of his battery, laid a gun on him with 
the utmost care, and sent an orderly to the duke 
to know whether he should fire; but the duke, of 
course, ordered him not to do so? Is the story 
already published, or only traditional? If the 
latter, my father, as a young deacon in his first 
curacy just sixty years ago, had an old Peninsular 
and Waterloo veteran in his service, and this 
would have been its probable source. What 
would have been the effect on Europe if this officer 
had fired on his own responsibility ? 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


**Seconp Sicut.”’—A neighbour told me the 
other day that he had written a letter ‘‘ without 
glasses ” within a week of his ninetieth birthday. 
He had got what he called his ‘‘ second sight.” 


When I asked what this meant, I was told that 
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many persons whose sight fails as they grow old, 
if they only live long enough, find it to a great 
extent come back to them. This is called their 
“second sight.” Is the term used in this sense 
anywhere else ; and is there any truth in the belief 
of the return of sight? It is, I find, common here. 
Cc. ©. B. 
Epworth. 


Dattom-Ler.—Reflecting on the destruction of 
English nobility at Bannockburn, and the pro- 
spective dearth of sportsmen thence accruing, 
Scott writes thus in the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ vi, xxiii.: 

Let stage of Sherwood leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee ! 
Will some reader kindly state where Dallom- 
Lee is, and why it is thus distinguished? Per- 
haps some one will also say who Sanzavere was, 
mentioned in stanza xxv. of the same canto. 

Tuomas Barve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Trrpins.—May I beg to ask if any of your 
numerous correspondents could tell me what the 
crest and motto is (also coat of arms, if any) of 
the Tippins family? Also may I ask if any one 
could inform me whence the name, if it is British, 
originated ? A. Lewis. 


Lone Famity.—Would any of your correspond- 
ents inform me whether Walter Long, of South 
Wraxhall, Wilts, who died 1807, left any issue, and 
whether any of his sisters were ever married ? 

Grorce Lone. 


Sm Grorce Tarrp Baroyet.— 
Wotton and Burke both say that in addition to 
George, the fourth baronet, and Thomas, father 
of the fifth, and Elizabeth (who was convicted of 
bigamously marrying the second and last Duke of 
Kingston during the lifetime of her husband, who 
became third Earl of Bristol), had other issue. 
Can any one give particulars of these children, 
evidently daughters, and what became of them ? 

J. G. G. H. 


“‘Ovration.”—The enclosed entry I find in 
*The Pontefract Act Book ’:— 

“3 October, 1712.—Curation of the person and portion 
of Marie Vanner alias Morkill daughter of Anne Vanner 
alias Morkill alias Smith now wife of Richard Redman 
of Darrington dioc, of York decd, [ defuncte] commission 
was granted to John Vanner.” 

Some of your readers may throw light on its 
meaning. R. F. Woop. 
Fulford, York. 


Fotx-TaLe.—When does the popular story of 
the land where roast pigs run about with knives 
and forks stuck in them, crying “ Come eat me,” 
first occur in English literature? Is it of foreign 
origin ; and, if so, what is its descent in French, 
, Italian, or Spanish ? B. L. R. C. 


Source or Quoration Wantep.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me where the 
following is to be found {— 

“No memory is so short as political memory; the 
party that can rely upon forgetfulness need not trouble: 
itself with repentance or conversion.” 

I give the quotation from memory; but I think 
it is reproduced with substantial accuracy. I 
believe the words are Mr. Gladstone’s, and that 
they occur in an article from his pen in the 
Nineteenth Century somewhere about the year 
1880. I have, however, been unable to find them. 

Krxo’s Bence 


Qvuaprurte Brrtas.—The following is from 
the Birmingham Daily Post of Feb. 16. I have 
not access at present to indexes of the older series 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and do not know whether any similar 
records occur, but this seems worth preserving :— 

“On Monday the wife of a workman at Sittingbourne 
gave birth to four children—tbree girls and a boy—who 
lived twenty-four hours, and died on Tuesday. The 
parents, who have not long been married, before the 
infants died had five children, all of them having been 
born in a year. The Queen has been communi 
with, with a view of obtaining the Royal bounty.” 

Is there any record of more than four children 
being produced at one birth ? R. Hupsow. 


Enctish Acrress 1x Panris.—Voltaire says, 
in his essay on ‘ Ancient and Modern Tragedy,’ 
that “La principale actrice de Londres” was 
present at the first performance of his ‘ Sémiramis” 
at Paris on Aug. 29, 1748. Was this Mrs. Cibber, 
Peg Woffington, or any other great English actress ? 

LiTERATUS. 


Str Henry Lavyororp, Bart.—Under this 
heading a query occurs in‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. i, 12, 
and a reply at p. 155 of same volume, from which 
it appears that Sir Henry was High Sheriff of 
Devon in the reign of George I.; that he purchased 
the mancr of Kings Kerswell in 1710, and left it 
to his relative Thomas Brown ; that he was buried 
in a vault beneath the communion table in Kings 
Kerswell Church ; and that his arms were Paly of 
six or and gu., on a chief of the first a lion passant 
gardant of the second. As the baronetcy is not 
mentioned in the 1845 edition of Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ or in Solly’s ‘Titles of Honour’ 
(1880), I venture to ask if there is any proof of the 
title of baronet having been conferred on Sir 
Henry ; and, if so, for any genealogical details which 
it might be thought desirable to offer for incorpora- 
tion in the next edition of the ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
age’ when it appears. Siema, 


Anzcpore or Queen Victrorta.—Most of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, I suppose, have heard the 
story, reported as told by Baroness Lehzen, of the 
Queen’s discovery, when ten years old, of her 
nearness to the throne—how she gave her hand 
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to her governess, saying, ‘‘I will be good,” and 
added, ‘“‘ Now I see why you made me learn 
Latin ; my cousins Augusta and Mary never did.” 
Is this anecdote true? The diction is not at all 
that of a child of ten years; but if the original 
language be German, that is easily explained. 
The “cousins” are a much more unaccountable 
element. The Queen was ten years of age in May, 
1829, when her cousin Augusta was aged less than 
seven, and her cousin Mary was aged nothing. 
Either Baroness Lehzen’s memory strangely failed 
her, or Her Majesty must have been a youthful 
prophetess of no mean order, if she were able to 
foresee the name and style of education of a cousin 
who was not born till four years after her remark 
was made. Can any one tell us the facts of the 
case ? HeRMENTRUDE. 


A Bett civen to Inprans.—A letter from 
New Jersey, dated Oct. 28, 1758, states that at a 
“meeting of the warrior Indians, peace was 
solemnly ratified by a large piece of belt, which 
was delivered by the two governors to the Con- 
federate chiefs, and by them handed round to all 
the Indians present...... and his excellency Governor 
Bernard gave a large belt to the Confederate chiefs, 
to be a perpetual memorial that the province of 
New Jersey was now wholly discharged from all 
Indian claims” (‘ Annual Register,’ ii. 58). Why 
a“belt”? - 

Tueopor Kéryer.—Will some one kindly tell 
me where I can purchase the following works 
relating to the young soldier poet of Germany ? 
(1) ‘The Life and Works of Charles Theodor 
Korner,’ Glasgow, 1824. (2) ‘The Life of Carl 
Theodor Kérner, written by his Father, with 
Selections of his Poems, Tales, and Dramas.’ By 
G.S. Richardson. 2 vols, 1827. Replies may, 
for convenience sake, be sent to me direct. I may 
add that I have searched in vain for these works 
for a considerable time. Ricnarp Epecumpe. 

2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden, 


Erasmus Liorp.—I shall be very grateful to 
any of your readers for information about Erasmus 
Lloyd, who was harpist to King George III.; at 
what period of his reign I am unable to state. 
He had an extensive estate, in some part of Wales, 
and died, leaving a fortune extending over six 
figures, I cannot find any record touching upon 
harpists, and am at a loss how to gain the informa- 
tion I seek in your journal. W. Owes. 


A Coriovs Orv Boox.—What is known about 
the authorship of a curious controversial treatise 
entitled, ‘The old-fashion Farmer’s motives for 
leaving the Church of England and embracing the 
Roman Catholic Faith’? It has no publisher's or 
even printer’s name, but only the date 1778 on 
its title-page. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor. 


Beplies, 


ACCURATE LANGUAGE, 
(8™ S. iii. 104, 196.) 

Of course I agree with Mr. E. Pracock’s sensible 
remarks on the use of language which, though not 
now consistent with scientific accuracy, was used 
by the men of old to express the apparent be- 
haviour of phenomena, and cannot now be altered. 
There are many such examples, not only in the 
language of everyday life, but also in the termino- 
logy of science. For example, when a certain gas 
was first discovered, and was found to form acids 
in combination with certain others bodies, such as 
carbon, sulphur, &c., Lavoisier supposed it to be 
the principle of acidity, and hence named it oxygen, 
or the generator of acid. But when Davy pro- 
duced an acid (the bydrochloric) that contained no 
oxygen, it was too late to change the word for a 
more expressive one, although great improvements 
in chemical nomenclature were being made, and 
have continued to be made ever since. Nevertheless 
certain eccentricities remain. For example, there 
is a compound named gallic acid produced from 
nut-galls. A French chemist discovered in the 
decomposition of this compound another acid, and, 
wanting a name for it, he took the French word 
galle, and spelt it backwards, thus forming ellag-ic 
acid. 

But the words in common use complained of in 
my former note form no part of the idiom of our 
noble language, but are examples of the slovenly 
mode in which it is often used in the ordinary 
speech of everyday life, as well as in writing and 
in reading aloud. The reason for this state of 
things I proposed to consider on a future occasion, 
which, with the Editor’s permission, I now proceed 
to do, at least so far as those reasons commend 
themselves to my judgment. 

The causes which led to the depreciation of our 
language among all classes are various; but the 
chief among them has been the supreme importance 
attached to the dead languages in education. 
When men began to open their eyes after the 
intellectual sleep of the dark ages, they had only 
a rude kind of literature of their own ; but they 
became conscious of the existence of certain perfect 
models of style that the ancients had left, and 
which the bigotry of the monks had not succeeded 
in entirely exterminating. The first intellectual 
awakening was in Italy, in what is known as the 
Renaissance, or new birth, which was begun by 
Dante and ended with Petrarch. This brought 
the Latin language into favour, and the love of its 
best forms gradually spread over Europe. It had 
never become a really dead language, seeing that 
it was perpetuated in the services of the Church, 
and practised in the scriptoria of the monasteries, 
The Church, however, did not preserve or cultivate 
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the poetry of Horace or Virgil or the prose of 
Cicero. This was the function of men like Petrarch, 
who collected, copied, or restored the ancient 
manuscripts, and but for whose loving care some 
of the most precious models of antiquity would 
bave been lost. Indeed, Petrarch became so en- 
amoured of the Latin tongue that he censured 
Dante for having written his great poem in the 
vernacular language of Italy, and lamented that 
his own Italian poems should be degraded by 
being sung in the streets, a degradation which a 
modern poet would welcome as a true mark of 
appreciation of his muse. Many of Petrarch’s 
poems and an unfinished epic on Africa are in 
Latin, and are read by nobody, while his exquisite 
Italian sonnets and canzoni take rank among the 
most highly prized examples of modern literature. 
But while this literature was slowly growing 
into form and substance, Latin was the language 
of intercommunication between the learned of 
different countries. Not only epistolary corre- 
spondence, but scientific and other memoirs, and 
even ponderous volumes were written in Latin, 
and Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was so satisfied 
that the English language could not endure the 
wear and tear of ages, that he left instructions for 
translating into Latin such of his works as were 
not already in that tongue. And this was at the 
time when Sbakspere, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Sydney, and others were erecting the marvellous 
pile of English literature on the foundation that 
had been already laid by Chaucer and others. 
When our grammar schools were founded it was 
for the teaching of Latin, not English, grammar ; 
and it was held that a boy who had been well 
drilled in Latin would be sure to speak English 
correctly, if, indeed, it mattered whether he did so 
orno. At the university the path to profit and 
honour lay through the classics, and the man who 
could write good Latin prose was highly esteemed 
and rewarded, while the man who wrote the Eng- 
lish that still continues to instruct and delight us 
had to depend on the smiles of a patron who was 
often the subject of a fulsome dedication. Al- 
though since the time of Dr. Johnson literature 
has been more or less free from the yoke of patron- 
age, the classical yoke still continues to a great 
extent to impede the course of education. Hence 
it seems to me that, owing to our public schools 
and universities having so long neglected the culti- 
vation of the English language, it has not become 
a subject of interest to the masses, and hence the 
slovenly mode in which it is spoken, and often 
written and read. In this reepect our practice 
differs from that of the French of both sexes, who 
take an affectionate pride in their language. The 
Germans also speak their language well, and the 
peasant leaves the primary school with a correct 
appreciation of his mother tongue. The Tuscan 
peasant speaks his or her native Italian with such 


purity as to have given rise toa well-known proverb 
connoting the perfection of style, and everywhere 
in Italy the peasant will lend an intelligent ear to 
the music of Tasso’s or Ariosto’s verse. Contrast- 
ing these examples with our loose mode of speak- 
ing English, we pay a high price for a little Latin 
and Greek, which a boy is apt to forget as soon as 
he leaves school. Of course the public schools send 
up every year successful classical scholars to the uni- 
versities ; but this comparatively small minority 
does not justify the attempt to teach all boys alike. 
For, as the author of ‘The Mill on the Floss’ well 
remarks: “For getting a fair flourishing growth 
of stupidity, there is nothing like pouring out on 
the mind a good amount of subjects in which it 
feels no interest.” If boys left school with a taste 
for their native literature, or, indeed, for any 
literature, school education would be a great 
success, since such an amount of culture would be 
to a great extent a means of resisting many tempta- 
tions to which young people are exposed. 

Some laudable endeavours have been made of 
late years to introduce science into the courses of 
study in our public echools, and also better methods 
of teaching the modern languages. But, somehow 
or other, the English boy does not take kindly to 
the languages of the Continent, either because he 
inherits some of the prejudices of his ancestors of 
the time of Nelson, when they sang so glibly, 

We scorned the Gallic yoke, 
Our ships were hearts of oak, 
And hearts of oak our men ; 
or because he regards modern languages as not 
being a gentlemanly basis of education, which, 
according to him or his tutor, can only be supplied 
by the classics. But the result is that the English 
boy, being shy of expressing himself in a foreign 
tongue, acquires only an imperfect knowledge of 
the same, not sufficient to give him an interest in 
its literature or its people, and he soon forgets, 
after he has left school, the little that he knew ; 
whereas the German boy will acquire a practical 
knowledge of three or four languages, and will 
come to England and occupy a post which, in the 
nature of things, ought to be filled by one of our 
own people. The fact is, the English boy’s 
sympathies are not in the schoolroom, but in the 
playground ; and here he is really in earnest, and 
developes into the man of action and practical 
intelligence, whose influence is felt in our army 
and navy, in colonial life, and in various kinds of 
adventure. 

I must apologize for the length of this note, and 
defer some further illustrative remarks. 

C. Tomutyson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 

It may amuse your readers (apart from any 
religious considerations) to hear that, when I was 
eighteen or thereabouts, I was gently reproved by 
a High Churchman for saying that some one was 
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“in the Church.” My friend said, “I am in the 
Church,” which, knowing him to be a layman, con- 
siderably astonished me. I thought he meant that 
he had been ordained, but had ‘‘ jeté son froc aux 
orties ” (not that I knew this phrase in those days). 
He then said, “ You are in the Church”; when I 
think I gathered his meaning. I believe I ought 
to have said “ So and so is in orders,” or ‘‘has taken 
orders.” Horace speaks of 


usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 
“This ilké text” my friend evidently held was 
“not worth an oistre,” in this instance, at any 
rate. The good man has long since entered a world 
where party phrases are not scorned, because they 
are not known, so there is no fear of my hurting 

his feelings. JonaTHAN 


Urian (8 §. iii. 169).—The name of Urian in 
Cheshire would probably come from the St. Pierre 
family, in which it was a favourite name, Urian 
de St. Pierre, who died in 23 Edward I., was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the same name ; he died 
two years after. A daughter of John de St. Pierre, 
perhaps sister of the later Urian (whose father was 
John), married Sir Philip de Malpas, whose 
daughter and ultimate heiress married Sir William 
Brereton. Her brother is called Philip Egerton in 
the Brereton pedigree, and is said to have died s.p. 


In the Egerton stemmata David de Egerton, who 
would be probably cousin of Philip de Malpas, has 


ason Urgan Egerton, doubtless Urian. Whence 
the name came into the St. Pierre family I know 
not. The Urien of Gray could be no other than 
Urien Rheged, the friend and lieutenant of King 
Arthur, the hero of twelve battles, whose son 
Owain killed the great Saxon chief Ida, and who 
was himself killed at Aberllew, near Dumbarton, 
assassinated by Llovan Llawdino says a Triad. 
The tribe of Urien is still of some fame in Pem- 
brokeshire ; one of his descendants was Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas, who did so much to seat Henry VII. 
on the throne. One of the offences which made up 
the treason of his grandson and cost him his head 
was calling himself Fitzurien. Gray puts the grave 
of Urien in North Wales, perhaps because his 
cousin, the great chief Llywarch, lies there. 
Aston CLINTON. 

Under “ Urania” (the heavenly) Miss Yonge 

says (‘ Hist. of Christian Names,’ 1884, p. 72) :-— 


os Uranius was not uncommon among the later Greeks, 
especially in Christian names; a Gaulish author was so 


called, and it was left by the Romans as a legacy to the | 


— It makes its appearance among the Welsh as 
ien. 

Lady Charlotte Guest, in the ‘ Mabinogion’ 
(notes to ‘ Taliesin’), gives incidentally some infor- 
mation respecting Urien Rheged, Taliesin’s patron, 
but says nothing of his death ; of which, however, 
a note to ‘The Bard’ in the Aldine edition of Gray 


says that it was due to treachery, and refers for an 


| account of it to Jones (‘ Relics,’ vol. i. p. 19). 
Cc. C. B. 


The name Urien has this notice in Mitford’s 
Gray’s ‘ Poems ’:— 

“ Cadwallo and Urien are mentioned by Dr. Evans in 
| his ‘ Dissertatio de Bardis,’ p. 78, among those bards of 
whom no works remain, See account of Urien’s death 
in Jones, ‘ Relics,’ i. p. 19. He is celebrated in the 
Triads ‘as one of the three bulls of war.’ Taliessin 
dedicated to him upwards of twelve poems, and wrote an 
elegy on his death ; he was slain by treachery in the year 
560.” 


Ep. MarsHAtt. 


“Urian=a husbandmap,” from the Danish 
(Webster). J. F. Manserca. 


Liverpool. 


Reeps (8 §. ii, 327, 433, 517 ; iii. 52, 116).— 
Allow me to refer your readers who are interested 
in this subject to an excellent and exhaustive 
article in Dr. W. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
entitled “ Writing,” by W. A. W. (Dr. William 
Aldis Wright). In this it is said :— 

« For parchment or skins a reed was used (3 John 13; 
3 Macc. iv. 20), and according to some the Law was to be 
written with nothing else (Waehner, § 334).” 

The modern scribes 
“ have an apparatus consisting of a metal or ebony tube 
for their reed pens, with a cup or bulb of the same 
material attached to the upper end for the ink. This 
they thrust through the girdle, and carry with them at 
all times.”—Thomson, ‘ The Land and the Book,’ p. 131, 

Perhaps the reed may be more adapted than 
the pen for the formation of the Hebrew characters, 
and I have heard that a Jew, before tracing the 
great name Jehovah 7)M’, translated in the Sep- 
tuagint Kvpios and in the Vulgate by Dominus, 
wipes out his reed. There is another excellent 
article in the same book and by the same author 
on this name. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


These are always used in writing by natives in 
India. When I was taught to read and write 
Hindustani at Benares in 1860-61 the munshi 
(teacher) supplied me with reed-pens. 

Georce 


| St, Andrews, N.B, 


Iam obliged to Mr. Epwarp Peacock for his 
note. Will he further favour me by saying how he 
obtained the reeds he used ? C. A. Warp. 

' Chingford Hatch, E. 


TrEEs IN THE Wor tp (8** §, iii. 207). 
—‘ Trees Remarkable for their Age’ formed the 
subject of twenty-three communications to‘ N. &Q., 
; and will be found in 1* S. iv. v. vi. vii. xii., also 
four articles in S. vi. vii. The Sunderland 
| Times of Oct. 19 and 26, 1877, contained two 
| chapters on this subject, including the Bo Tree of 
Ceylon, the Cypress of Soma, Mammoth Trees 
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of Calaveras, the Dragon Tree of Orotava, the Father 
of the Maori Forest, the Largest Pine in Polynesia, 
the Cedars of Lebanon, the Chestnut of Mount 
Etna, and many other aged trees. The Standard 
for Sept. 28, 1889, gave a leading article on the 
growth of trees, which was followed by six letters 
from correspondents on the same subject, which 
may be of interest to M. J. T. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The Soma Cypress of Lombardy is, I believe, 
the oldest tree of which there is any authentic 
record. It is known to have been in existence in 
42 s.c, There are, however, many trees for which 
a vastly greater antiquity is claimed. The Senegal 
Baobabs—some of them—are said to be five thou- 
sand years old. The Bo Tree of Anuridhapura, in 
Ceylon, is perhaps the oldest specimen of another 
very long-lived species ; it is held sacred upon the 
ground that it sprang from a branch of the iden- 
tical tree under which Buddha reclined for seven 
years whilst undergoing his apotheosis. The oak 
is well known to be a long liver, and there are 
specimens still standing in Palestine of which the 
tradition goes that they grew out of Cain’s staff. 
The hawthorn, again, sometimes lives to be very 
old; there is said to be one inside Cawdor Castle 
of an ‘‘ immemorial age.” The cedars of Lebanon 
may also be mentioned, and there are, according to 
Dean Stanley, still eight of the olives of Gethsemane 
standing, “‘ whose gnarled trunks and scanty 
foliage will always be regarded as the most affect- 
ing of the sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem.” 
For further information on the subject your corre- 
spondent should consult Mr. Folkard’s ‘ Plant 
Lore,’ from which most of the above is taken. 


Jupcrs’ Ropes: Counsets’ Gowns (8" iii. 
127, 193).—I have read with much interest the 
article by Mr. Tempany on judges’ robes, &c., 
pp. 193-4. Cuan any of your readers give me an 
information on the subject of notaries’ robes ? 
have a rubbing, taken several years ago from a 
brass in one of the Ipswich churches, showing a 
notary in his robes, with ink-born and pen-case 
attached to his girdle, but there is no date on the 
rubbing. Also, if your readers could direct me to 
any books in English on the subject of notaries in 
bygone ages I shall feel obliged. 

J. T. Arxrysoy, 

Selby. 


Tork’s Istanp (8 §. iii. 110).—Turk’s Island, in 
the Bahamas, is said to have obtained its name from 
local species of cactus, known from its shape as 
the Turk’s head. Isaac TaYLor. 


ArTicLE In PeriopicaL sovent (8 §. ii, 
149).—E. P. B. asks where he could have read 
that “through the ramification of families there 


was such an interfusion of blood that no class or 
order could claim to be independent of any other 
class or order.” Is it of any interest to mention 
that in Charles Lever’s ‘Life’ (Ward & Lock, 
p. 28) there is some notice “of three distinct 
Celtic races intermixed with the representatives 
of the successive conquerors of Ireland ” - 
IVIS. 


RecorDer or Sauispury 1n 1642 (8" S. iii. 68). 
—Robert Hyde, serjeant-at-law, held this office in 
1642. He was the second son of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde ; educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple, 1617 ; appointed 
Recorder of Salisbury, June 26, 1635; removed 
from the office, May 11, 1646; and afterwards 
replaced in it by mandamus, June 14, 1660. His 
removal was due to Puritan influence, he being « 
zealous Royalist and Churchman. He was first 
cousin to Sir Edward Hyde and nine years his 
senior in age. The Chancellor had not, so far as 
I am aware, any official connexion with Salisbury. 
For further particulars as to Robert Hyde’s con- 
nexion with Salisbury consult Benson and Hatcher's 
* History of Salisbury,’ 1843, pages 390-93, &c. 


C. W. 
The Palace, Salisbury. 


Tananarivo (8 §. ii. 527; iii. 77).—This 
question was incorrectly answered at the last 
reference. Antaninvarivo, the name of the capital 
of Madagascar, means literally “at the town of a 
thousand.” The prefix an, which becomes am 
before certain consonants, forms the first syllable 
of an immense number of Malagasy names. It is 
&@ preposition, meaning “at,” and gives a localizing 
sense to the word it precedes, a usage found in 
many Anglo-Saxon names, such as Yetminster, 
Dorset, which means “ at the minster,” or Ockford, 
Dorset, meaning ‘‘at the ford.” The second 
element, tana, signifies a town, as An-tana-maliga, 
“at the famous town”; and the third element is 
ariwvo, ** a thousand,” which we have in Ndsi-arivo,. 
“ the thousand isles,” or the hill called Tsinjo-arivo, 
‘overlooking a thousand.” Antaninarivo is so 
called either because it contained a thousand 
houses, or, according to the popular belief, 
because it includes within its circuit a thousand 
hamlets. Isaac TaYLor. 


Joun Newron (8" §, iii. 125, 250).—Cowper’s 
‘Negro’s Complaint,’ ‘Pity for Poor Africans,’ 
and ‘Morning Dream’ were published in bis 
‘ Poems’ of 1803. See Aldine edition of Cowper's 
‘Works’ (the reissue), i. 246. Cowper's own 
estimate of the comparative merits of the three 
slave poems, as expressed in his letter on the sub- 
ject to General Cowper, is apposite and interesting. 
It is curious to find that the immediately preceding 
letter, in Southey’s ‘Cowper's Works,’ iv. 7, ad- 
dressed to Lady Hesketh, and dated from The 
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Lodge, March 12, 1788, opens with two para- 
graphs on the slave trade. The second refers to 
Wilberforce, and begins thus :— 

“ Mr. Wilberforce’s little book (if he was the author of 
it) has aleo charmed me. It must, I should imagine, 
engage the notice of those to whom it is addressed. In 
that case one may say to them, Either answer it or be 
set down by it! They will do neither, They will 

prove, condemn, and forget it, Such has been the fate 
of all exhortations to reform, whether in verse or prose, 
and however closely pressed upon the conscience in all 


ages. 

What “little book” of Wilberforce’s may have 
furnished the occasion for this despondent view of 
the reception given to reformers? It is not in 
Lowndes. Thomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


_ This question will be best answered by Newton 
himself. In his autobiography, written in 1764, 
he says :— 

“ During the time I was engaged in the slave-trade, I 
never had the least scruple as to its lawfulness, I was, 
upon the whole, satisfied with it, as the appointment 
Providence had marked out for me; yet it was, in many 
respects, far from eligible. It is, indeed, accounted a 
genteel employment...... However, I considered myself as 
a sort of gaoler or turnkey; and I was sometimes 
shocked with an employment that was perpetually con- 
versant with chains, bolts, and shackles.’ 
Preaching twenty years later, he says :— 

“T should be inexcusable, considering the share I have 
formerly had in that unhappy business, if upon this 
occasion > public fast] I should omit to mention the 
African slave-trade. I do not rank this amongst our 
national sins, because I hope and believe a very great 
majority of the nation earnestly long for its suppression ; 
but hitherto, petty and partial interests prevail against 
the voice of justice, humanity, and truth.’ 
Nearly four years afterwards, on a similar occasion, 
he speaks thus :— 

“T have more than once confessed with shame in this 
pulpit the concern I had too long in the African slave- 

Biscecs I fear the African slave-trade is a national sin, 
for the enormities which accompany it are now generally 
wn.”—Newton’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Nady R. Cecil, Edin- 
burgh Univ. Press, 1831, pp. 30, 860, 869. 
It is evident that Newton was slow to perceive 
the evil and wrong of slavery, but that he did see 
them in the end. That Cowper, the spectator, 
should have perceived this far more quickly, and 
more warmly denounced it, than Newton, who had 
been engaged in the trade and had been brought 
up to regard it as “a genteel employment,” will 
surprise those who have most studied human 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Bovcuter’s “impression that Newton felt 
great sorrow in after life for his connexion with 


he points out its fearful political and moral evils—its 
injury alike to the elaves and those who traffic in them. 
* If,’ he says,’ ‘ my testimony should not be necessary or 
serviceable, yet, perhaps, I am bound in conscience to- 
take shame to myself by a public confession, which, how- 
ever sincere, comes too late to any or repair the 
misery and mischief to which I have formerly been 
accessory. I hope it will always be a subject of humi- 
liating reflection to me that 1 was once an active instru- 
ment in « business at which my heart now shudders.’ ” 
In the light of the above quotation one would 
hardly venture to accuse Newton of having exhi- 
bited “no signs whatever of compunction on the- 
subject.” Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Mr. Boucater may like to be referred to what 
Sir James Stephen wrote upon this subject in his 
delightful ‘Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
pp. 409-12, edition 1883. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Fotk-tore or Gems (8 iii. 229).—There- 
is a good deal of what is really nothing but old 
folk-lore on this subject in Albertus Magnus. I 
have a French version, ‘Les Admirables Secrets 
d@’Albert le Grand’ (Cologne, 1707). The second 
chapter of livre ii. is entirely devoted to precious 
stones. A paragraph will show the character of 
the whole :— 

“ Pour mettre la paix entre quelqu’un, on prendra la 

ierre de Saphir, qui se trouve dans les Indes Orientales, . 
fa jaune qui n’est pas si luisante est la meilleure. Cette 
pierre portée sur soi, donne la paix et la concorde, rend 
devot et pieux, inspire le bien, et modere le feu, et 
Y'ardeur des passions interieures.”—P. 110. OB 


King’s ‘ Precious Stones and Gems’ gives much. 
interesting folk-lore. Constance RvussELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Your correspondent should consult ‘ History 
and Mystery of Precious Stones,’ by William. 
Jones, wherein the romance and poetry and super- 
stitions are treated on; also ‘The Mirror of 
Stones,’ by Camillus Leonardus, physician at 
Pesaro, dedicated to Cesar Borgia, London, 1750. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


See introduction to ‘ Magyar Folk-Tales’ (ed. 
Kropf and Turner), p. Ixiv, from which I take the | 
following, all that there is on the subject of 
“ Superstitions about Stones” :— 

“The diamond is blown, like glass, by thousands and 
thousands of snakes in caves, who bury them in the sand, 
The carbuncle glows in the dark. The garnet: while 


the slave trade” is, I think, quite correct. From 
the Rev. Josiah Bull's ‘John Newton of Olney 
and St. Mary Woolnoth’ (London, 1868), I quote | 
the following paragraph :— 

“Mr. Newton, about the same time {1792}, published 
his ‘ Thoughts upon the African Slave Trade,’ in which 


the person who wears these stones is healthy the garnet 


| is of a beautiful red colour; when the wearer ails the 


stones turn pale. The opal is an unlucky stone.” 

The following is from the St. Lowis Republic, 
March 18, part ii. p. 16,c. 2. It may be of some- 
service to your correspondent :— 


* 
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“The girl born in January should wear a garnet, for 
that will win friends for ber wherever she goes. The 
girl born in February must have an amethyst, because 
that will make her sincere, protect her from poison, and 
from slanderous tongues. The girl born in March must 
have a bloodstone, because that will make her wise, and 
give her patience to bear all trouble. The girl born in 
April must have a diamond, because that wil! keep her 
innocent and pure, happy and generous. The girl born 
in May must have an emerald, for that will make her a 
happy and a healthy wife. The girl born in June must 
have a topaz, for that will make ber truthful, and pro- 
tect her from fairies and ghosts, The girl born in July 
must have a ruby, because they will make her get great 
love, and keep ber free from jealousy. The girl born in 
August must have a eardonyx, because that will make 
her a happy mother, The girl born in September must 
have a sapphire, for then she will never quarrel with her 
sweetheart. The girl born in October must have a car- 
buncle, for that will make her love her home, The girl 
born in November must have an opal, for that will bring 
her luck in money matters and in love. The girl born 
in December must have a turquoise, for that will bring 
her friends, health, happiness and richee. Every word 
of it is true, every word of it; and my belief in it is 
proved from the fact that, having been born in Septem- 
ber, a band of sapphires encircles the handof Bas.” 


Bier.ey. 


“A Boox cattep ‘Cenr’” §, iii. 228).-— 
La Cine, French, the Lord’s Supper, and Faire 
la Cine, the ceremony of serving the poor after 
washing their feet on Holy Thursday. 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Probably the book called ‘ Cene’ was a collection 
of Italian tales, similar to Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron.’ 
At that date authors were fond of titles such as 
Days, Nights, Suppers (Cene), &c. The date given, 
1398-9, is, however, too early for it to refer to the 
* Cene’ of Il Lasca. A. Cottinewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Titne-Barns (8" S. ii, 246, 330, 397, 475 ; iii. 
16).—I have not seen the splendid old tithe-barn 
of St. Lawrence, near Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 
mentioned by any correspondent. It is in good 
— and is a remarkably picturesque old 

uilding. Local tradition calls it the largest barn 
in England. 


There is half (or thereabouts) of an old tithe- 
barn at Horbury, near Wakefield, the other part 
having been converted into cottages some years 
ago. 


There is a large tithe-barn at Bredon, on the 
Warwickshire Avon, described and sketched 
(“with a chamber over its doorway, doubtless 
for the accountant”) in Harper's Magazine, 
vol. xxii. p. 271, 1891. R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth. 


Cuaries, Lorp Strurton (8 iii. 188).— 
Mr. G. J. Gray will find « full account of this 
Lord Sturton, or more correctly “Stourton, in 


vol. i. of the First Series of Mr. Walford’s ‘ Tales 
of Great Families.’ The name of his victim was 
Hartgill, not Arile. Mus 1n Urpe. 


In the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine, vol. viii. pp. 242 to 336, is a 
paper by the Rev. Canon Jackson, M.A., on 
‘Charles, Lord Stourton, and the Murder of the 
Hartgills.’ Aurrep T. Evenrirr. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Fiowers on Graves (8* iii. 165).—Spenser, 
in ‘A Pastorall Aeglogue upon the Death of Sir 
Phillip Sidney, Knight, &c.,” alludes to the custom 
of laying flowers on graves :— 

Behold these flowres which on thy grave we strew ; 

Which faded, shew the givers faded state, 

(Though else they shew their fervent zeale and pure) 

Whose onely comfort on thy welfare grew. 

Whose praiers importune sha)! the heav'ns for ay, 

That to thy ashes rest they may assure : 

That learnedst shepherds |\onor may thy name 

With yearly praises, and the Nymphs alway 

Thy tomb may deck with fresh and sweetest flowers. 

Phineas Fletcher, in ‘The Purple Island,’ has 
the following reference to the practice :— 

And when the dead by cruel tyrant’s spite, 

Lie out to rav’nous birds and beasts expos'd, 
His yearning heart pitying that wretched sight, 

In decent graves their weary flesh enclos'd, 

And strew'd with fragrant flowers the lowly hearse. 
Canto ix, at. 46. 

Then there is the famous passage in Milton’s 
*Lycidas,’ beginning “ Ye valleys low,” and end- 
ing :-— . 

Bid amarantus all his beauty shed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To etrew the laureat herse where Lycid lies. 
F. B. Birxseck Terry. 


There seems to be an allusion to the practice of 
strewing graves with flowers, and perhaps to the 
custom of lining them with moss, in the following 
beautiful passage in Shakspeare :— 

With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

"ll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 

The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath : the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill—O bill sore-shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument !—bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse, *Cymbeline,’ IV. ii. 

An appended note in ‘Shakspeare’ (vol. ii. 
p. 748), edited by Howard Staunton, adds: “Mr. 
Collier’s annotator would read ‘To winter guard,’ 
&e., but to winter-ground appears to have been a 
technical term for protecting a plant from the frost, 
by laying straw or moss over it.” 

Jous Picxrorp, M.A. 


It is impossible, I should imagine, to refer back 
Lo a time when the custom of decking graves with 
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flowers was not known, and Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
opinion that in our own country it is “‘a modern 
practice” caused me, when I read it, no small 
amazement. A better instance from Shakspeare 
than the one quoted by your correspondent is that 


in ‘ Cymbeline ’:— 
With fairest flowers, 


While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy ead grave. 

For the rest, and to refer to one writer only out 
of many, Mr. Friend quotes references to the 
custom from Baxter, Gay, Herrick, and other 
English writers, known and unknown, besides 
those from whom he quotes references to the 
allied custom of carrying flowers at —> . 


The “custom of placing flowers on graves” 
dates a little earlier than Shakespeare’s day. Mr. 
Davies might have quoted Virgil, ‘ a.,’ v. 885: 


Manibus date lilia plenis ; 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


A Morro ror Manacers (8 

8. iii. 106).—Mr. W. Wricar is, I think, rather 

unfortunate in citing Dr. Johnson’s sentence. 

First, the passage, through careless construction, 

does not express what its author intended. “The 

stream of Time...... passes without injury by the 

adamant of Shakspere.” How a stream could be 
injured I fail to understand ; if it was a pellucid 
rivulet its waters might run drumlie from the 
falling débris of the “ dissoluble fabrics”; but what 
had it to fear from the polished adamant of Shake- 
speare? For alliterative effect Mr. Wricut in- 
troduces three words which I fail to find pertinent 
to the paragraph. Poetic: whatever were the 
literary gifts and the conversational powers of the 
great lexicographer, he certainly was not endowed 
with the genius of poetry; and the spectacle of this 
Sweeping stream cleansing and crumbling its 
riparian structures is not poetic. Pathetic: the 
solitary mass of adamant, forlorn and unskaken 
amidst the tumble of a thousand edifices, proudly 
cognizant of hurting the stream beneath, but 
magnanimously refraining, may be pathos. Then 
Frephetic: what is there vaticinal in the passage? 
t foretells nothing—it was not hard to prophesy 

on such a theme. With infinitely less ground to 
work on Mr. Baxter has told wonderful things. 
But why should a theatrical manager require such 
& motto? Shakespeare has unluckily spelt ruin to 
many a dramatic caterer, and I am afraid the parade 
of Dr. Johnson’s cumbrous and verbose paragraph 
Would scarcely help him. If he needs must have a 
quotation, a thousand simpler and more beautiful 
on be culled from the works of our greatest poets 


thesaurus Shakespeare’s own works, where almost 
every conceivable thought and experience in human 
history has found expression. 

W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Tennyson’s ‘Crossinc THE Bar’ §. ii. 
446; iii, 137, 178)—I was much surprised to 
read Mr. Birounpe.ue-Burron’s remarks on the 
similarity of the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade’ to 
Michael Drayton’s ‘ Battle of Agincourt,’ as I 
thought the similarity was as well known to 
students of Tennyson’s poems as the source whence 
the late Laureate derived the metre of ‘ In Memo- 
riam,’ to wit, Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘Ode 
upon a Question moved whether Love should 
continue for Ever.’ I remember that the similarity 
was pointed out at least so early as 1874 by Mr, 
W. E. Mullins, in ‘Simple Poems,’ “English 
School Classics,” Rivingtons. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the admirers 
of the late Laureate’s charming poem that his 
reference to the Pilot,— 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar, 
is a metaphor sufficiently clouded to justify the 
differences of opinion which it has challenged. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, for instance, interprets the 
idea thus :-— 

Death’s soft wing all thy gallant canvas lifting, 

And Christ thy Pilot to the Peace to be. 
Some time back a writer, who signed himself 
C., observed in a contemporary, “ The allusion is to 
the son who had preceded him (Lord Tennyson)iat 
the undiscovered country three years previously. 
Surely this cannot be so! Does not C. con- 
found the Pilot (man) with the pilot (fish), which 
is always in advance of its huge friend the shark 7 
A pilot is one who takes charge of a ship, to con- 
duct it through perilous waters into safe soundings. 
When the bar is crossed, the open ocean is, per- 
haps, reached—certainly this is the idea intended 
in Tennyson’s metaphor—and then, the pilot, having 
done his work, would take his leave, and return to 
the shore. Consequently, not to meet your pilot 
until the bar is crossed is actually to invert the 
truth. 
This same metaphor is found in Clark Russell’s 
fine story, ‘A Sea Queen’ (ed. 1889, p. 50), in the 
following touching passage :— 
‘«*When young Joe Patten died,’ said oneof the captains, 
whom I had not met before, a short, square, brown-faced 
man with bright, intelligent eyes, ‘that Joe Patten, I 
mean, whose father owned the old Venus; William 
Morris, who was a bit of a poet in his way, says to me, 
“Well, poor young Joe’s gone. He took five days dying, 
and he said to me the day afore his death, ‘ William,’ 
says he, ‘when a man draws near the other world—when 
the coast ’s hove-up and ’s as plain in sight as a spiritual 


prose writers, or, better still, from that golden 


shadow can be, my belief is that God A’mighty sends an 
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angel aboard him to pilot him in. That's just the fancy 
I have,’ he says. ‘There's a strong hand steering me, 
William, and although I know no more than that I’m 
bound for a new life, yet I feel to be so well handled; 
all's so calm and steady within me, mate, that, so far 
from being afraid, I wouldn't take twenty years more of 
life in exchange for the happiness that's now in me.’” 
William Morris,’ continued the skipper, ‘ may have in- 
vented thie, or it may be young Joe Patten’s very words, 
I think it’s true; and I'll tell’ee why. The hardest 
part of death is being alone. Friends may be crying 
round ye, and holding your hands, but still ye 're alone. 
But my notion ie, th’ A’mighty 's too good to let a man 
drift out of this world like a derelict, no one aboard, 
And so, as we can’t ship human friends for the last 
voyage, what more natural than that th’ A’mighty should 
put an angel aboard us, as young Joe Patten said, a sort 
of pilot to keep us company and cheer us up, and navigate 
us truly? If nothing of that kind takes place, how do 

e account for men dying smiling, as if they'd been 

aving a pleasant talk with a shipmate up to the last 
moment?’ 


This is a sailor’s, and a sailor writer’s, rendering 
of an image which, I would submit, is so obscured 
in Lord Tennyson's poem as to be difficult of inter- 
pretation. P. 


‘‘HospitaLteE Conversorum Et Purrorum” 
(8 S. iii, 209).—The ‘ Diocesan History of Oxon.’ 
(S.P.C.K.) has (p. 42):— 


“Henry III. had already built a house for the con- 
verts from Judaism in London, in which they might 
live together under rule, and might be maintained for the 
remainder of their lives without the necessity of prac- 
tising usury, as they had done before. And he now pro- 
ceeded to found a similar institution in Oxford, with an 
especial regard to the wants of those who were either 
strangers or infirm.* This isthe more worthy of notice 
in a history of the diocese as, besides the one mentioned 
as existing in London, and another at Bermondsey, no 
other place of refuge of a similar kind is known to have 
been established. 


The accounts of the Domus Conversorum are 
preserved in the Record Office. From these I ex- 
tracted the following :— 


“To all to whom, &c. We have inspected the letters 
patent of our most dear lord and father, Henry, late King 
of England, to this intent : Henry by the grace of God. 
King of England, of France, and lord of Ireland, to all 
to whom, &c., ‘ Know ye that of our special grace we 
have granted to our said adopted son, Henry Wodestok, 
and to his sons Martin and Peter, Jews lately converted 
to the Catholic faith, that is to say, to all of them one 
a! and one halfpenny a day, to be received at the 

ospital of the Converts by the hands of the clerk of the 
rolls for the time being for the term of their lives, in 
the manner in which they were formerly wont to receive, 
In testimony whereof we have made these our letters 
‘patents. Witness myself at Westminster on the tenth 
day of November, in the fourteenth year of our reign.’ 


* “ Mat. Par., p. 393, ad a.p. 1233, Lon., 1640 ; Wood, 
* Hist. et Ant. Univ. Oxon.,’ tom, i, p, 132, Ox., 1668. A 
print of the ‘Domus Conversorum,’ as the house was 
“named, is given in W. H. Turner's ‘ Records of Oxford,’ 
p. 436, Ox., 1880.” 

¢ “ Milman, who cites Wikes, ‘Chron,,’ad a.p. 1244, 
pe Hist. of the Jews,’ book xxv., vol. iii. p. 255, Lond. 


Now we of our special grace ratifying the aforesaid 
grant......Witness myself at Westminster, on the thir- 
teenth day of June in the first year of our reign.” (Pat, 
1 Hen. V. m. 34 translated.) 

The letters recited of 14 Hen. IV. are not on the 
roll of that year. In Exch. 2 B. Ancient Miscell. 
Dom. Conv., an. 1, 2 Hen. V., the letters patents 
are recited as the authority for the fragment in the 
account. 

King Edward IIL, in the fifty-first year of his 
reign, annexed the Domus Conversorum to the 
office of the Master of the Rolls, which then 
became known asthe Rolls House. The House 
was rebuilt in 1717. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Will Mrs. Bocer kindly supply a reference to 
the place where Dugdale uses the words ‘‘ conver- 
sorum et puerorum” in reference to the founda- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Hospital? Ican find no such 
words in Dugdale’s account either of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Southwark, or that of St. Thomas of 
Acons—now the Mercers’ Chapel—in Cheapside. 
The chapel of the “‘ Domus Conversorum” in 
Chancery Lane (now the Rolls Chapel), founded 
by Henry III. in 1233 as a house for the reception 
of converts from the Jewish faith, was dedicated 
to St. Mary. On the banishment of the Jews from 
England in 1290, its “occupation being gone,” 
the building was annexed by Edward III. in 1377 
to the newly created office of ‘‘ Custos Rotulorum” 
or “‘ Master of the Rolls.” 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


It is usual for this word conversorum to mean 
Jews who adopted the Christian faith, as in the 
Domus Conversorum of Henry III. in Chancery 
Lane in London (if I am not forgetting) or in the 
Domus Conversorum in Oxford, which was near 
the Guildhall. There is some interesting informa- 
tion in Wood’s ‘City of Oxford,’ vol. i. p. 153 
(Oxford Historical Society, —_ 


Little Waltham. 


W. Tancock. 


Auice Fitz Auan (8"°S., ii. 248, 314, 457, 496 ; 
iii. 74).—Mr. A. Hatt evidently thinks that there 
was but one Alice Fitz Alan (nat. circ. 1370), the 
daughter of Richard, the tenth Earl of Arundel, 
and that she was first contracted to Cardinal Beau- 
fort (before his ordination, of course), taken from 
him and married to Jobn Cherlton, Lord Powis, 
and after the latter’s death married to Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent, who died in 1397. For 
all of this he quotes Burke, but gives neither book 
nor page. I find, according to Burke (‘Extinct 
and Dormant Peerages,’ ed. 1883, p. 201), that 
there were two Alice Fitz Alans. The first, daughter 
to Richard, ninth Earl of Arundel, married 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent; the second, 
daughter of Richard, tenth Earl of Arundel, married 


John Cherlton (0b. s.p.), Lord Powis. From 


this it seems most likely that it was the second 
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Alice who was probably affianced to Beaufort, and 
not Lady Kent, the pedigree asserting the contrary 
being at fault by confounding the two Alices. 


“Wiacain” (8 §. iii, 28, 153).—If no one has 
traced this word by this time, perhaps Dr. 
Patmer may like to know that a South Devon 
servant used the expression “sour as a wiggin” 
—“T had to throw away the junket ; he was gone 
80 sour as a wiggin” ; but she did not know what 
a “ wiggin” was. J. F. W. 

Plymouth. 


Apropos of wiggin=sea-dog, in a ‘ Narrative of 
a Voyaye to the South Seas,’ by C. M. Goodridge, 
of Paignton, Devon, 1837 (p. 51 of the fifth edition), 
occurs, “ The dog seals are named by South seamen 
wigs and the female seals are called clap-matches.” 
The same word and sense, I have been told, is 
found half a century earlier ; and during a visit 
of some American friends, a year or more ago, it 
came up in conversation that an old seaman near 
Providence, R.I., speaks of his sealing expeditions 
as going after ‘‘ whige.” C. 


Lety Famity (8" S, iii. 48).—The pedigree to 
which your correspondent refers was undoubtedly 
that of a Lincolnshire family. One of the Lely 
family is, to my certain knowledge, a member of 
the Middle Temple. That gentleman belonged, I 
believe, to Grantham. P. J. F. 


Tompuers (8" §. iii. 168, 233).—If “ tumblers ” 
or “tumbling glasses,” which it was necessary to 
empty at a draught, were novelties in 1803, they 
were only a revival of a form of drinking cup which 
‘was in use in England many centuries before. 
Many of the glass cups found in Anglo-Saxon 
barrows are of a tall, conical form, with a spreading 
brim and a pointed bottom, incapable of standing 
upright alone. Examples of this form of cup were 
in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool. 

E. VENABLES. 


Mivyers (8 iii. 205, 258).—The 
frontispiece to the ‘Golden Remains of the Ever 
Memorable Mr. John Hales, of Eaton-Colledge, 
&c.’ (London, 1688), represents some of the spirit- 
miners at work, or rather at play, for the text 
assures us (p. 45) that 


“G. Agricola, writing ‘De Animantibus Subterraneis,’ 
reports of a certain kind of Spirits that converse in 
Minerals and much infest those that work in them ; and 
the manner of them when they come is, to seem to busie 
themselves according to all the custom of Workmen; 
they will dig, and cleanse, and melt and sever Metals; 
yet when they are gone, the Workmen do not find that 
there is anything done. So fares it with a great part of 
the multitude, who thrust themselves into the Contro- 
versies of the Times ; they write Books, move Questions, 
frame Distinctions, give Solutions, and seem sedulously 
todo whatever the nature of the business requires; yet 
if any skilful Work-man in the Lord’s Mines shall come 


and examine their Work, he shall find them to be but 
Spirits in Minerals and that with all this labour and stir 
there ia nothing done.” 
Sr. Swirar, 
Under this head it may be mentioned that the 
name of the mineral cobalt is derived from 
“kobold,” and is due to the belief in these sub- 
terranean demons. C. C. B. 


There is one thing which makes the distinction 
between ghosts and goblins difficult. The goblins 
and the kobolds have been known as household 
fairies, and these household fairies are sometimes 
identified with ghosts. The brownie called “the 
cauld lad of Hilton” was supposed to be the spirit 
of a dead servant. In like manner the Roman 
lares were the souls of dead persons converted 
into tutelary household deities. There is also the 
superstition that the ghosts of wicked men become 
devils. E. 


or THE Cuapet AND 
Wuirr’ (8* §. iii. 227, 275).—Mr. Humpureys’s 
** reply” does not answer my question, I am, of 
course, aware that Hazlitt speaks of this publica- 
tion, both in his ‘ Handbook’ and his edition of 
Warton. It was once entered as among Bishop 
Tanner's books in the Bodleian Library, but, on 
going to Oxford to see it, I could not trace it. I 
hoped that some other copy might be accessible, 
and wrote to inquire where I might see a copy. 

Cuartotre Carmicaaet Stopes. 


Feast or St. Micnaet (8" iii. 209, 273).— 
The “festum dedicationis St. Michaelis Arch- 
angeli” was institued by Pope Gelasius I. in 493. 
As faras history knows, it has always been held 
on September 29, which in the year 1396 fell on a 
Friday. The day is more often than not called 
only “festum St. Michaelis Archangeli,” but is 
more correctly described as “festum s. Mychaelis 
Arch. de Septembri” (in a deed of the year 1288), 
or “ festum b. Mychaelis in autumpno” (in a deed 
of the year 1339), in order to distinguish it from 
the “festum apparitionis (or adventus) beati 
Michaelis Archangeli ” (in deeds of the year 1308) 
which is celebrated on May 8, and fell on a Mon- 
day in 1396. L. L. K. 


The May feast of St. Michael, mentioned by 
Mr. C. F. S. WarrREN, commemorates a wonderful 
appearance or vision of the Archangel, which took 
place upon Mount Gargano, in Apulis, when 
Gelasius I. was Pope. Some time after this was 
instituted the feast held on Sept. 29, commonly 
called Michaelmas Day. “ The dedication of the 
famous Church of St. Michael on Mount Gargauo 
(May 8), gave occasion to the institution of this 
feast. (Sept. 29),” says Alban Butler. The mass 
and office are pretty much the same for both feaste, 
the collect being that of Michaelmas Day, as given, 
in its English dress, in the Book of Common 
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Prayer. There is another feast of the Guardian | 
Angels on October 2. Hence, in Catholic phra- 
seology, October is sometimes called the “ month 
of the angels,” as May is “ the month of Mary,” or 
November “the month of the dead.” 
GeorcE 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tue Roor or Scarcity (8* iii. 268).—The 
mong referred to is the mangel-worzel, as appears 
rom the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Account of the 
Calture and Use of the Mange! Worzel, or Root of 
Scarcity. Translated from the French of the Abbé 
de Commerell.” In the preface (Aug. 1, 1787), 
John Coakley Lettsom states, “ In the midsummer 
of 1786 a few seeds were given me, said to be 
those of a dietetic vegetable, known in France 
under the name of the Lacine de Disette.” He 
tells of his experiments with seeds of this plant, 
apparently till then unknown in England. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with a coloured print of 
the root Beta hybrida. Ogilvie’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
gives derivation of mangel-worzel from Ger. 
mangel = want, and worzel = root. 

I. C. Govt». 


Loughton. 
[Many replies to the same effect are acknow!edged, ] 


Onstow (1691-1768), SreaKeR oF 
THE House or Commons (8 §, iii, 167, 258).— 
Mr. Speaker Onslow is to be reckoned amongst 
distinguished Wykehamists. He was a Commoner 
at Winchester College during the years 1706-7, 
under the head mastership of Dr. Thomas Cheyney. 

C. W. Hoteare. 


Francis, Fiera Doxe or Leeps iii. 
267).—Two comedies written by this nobleman 
will be found among the MSS. in the British 
Museum (Add. MS., 27,917). One, in five acts, 
is entitled ‘Don’t be too sure,’ the other has no 
title, and is in two acts only. J. J.C. 


SHAKeSPeARE (8" §. ii. 42, 190, 
294, 332, 389, 469 ; iii. 9, 70, 169).—Your corre- 
spondent on this subject did not note one point 
in Mr. Henperson’s letters. He bases a pro- 
position on the authority of the preface to the 
1609 edition of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ that “you 
have here a new play never staled with the stage, 
never clapperclawed with the palms of the vulgar.” 
To contradict this statement (which was afterwards 
withdrawn) we find in the ‘ Stationers’ Registers,’ 
Feb. 7, 1603, “that Master Roberts entred for his 
copy in full court holden this day to print when 
he hath gotten sufficient authority for yt, The 
Booke of Troilus and Cressida, as yt is acted by 
my Lord Chamberlain’s men.” 

Cuarvotte Carmicnar. Srorss. 


original or in a translation,” can hardly be allowed 
to pass. It is possibly correct so far as the original 
is concerned ; but he was well acquainted with 
Chapman’s translation of the ‘Iliad’ so far as it 
had been published. The characters of Achilles, 
of Ajax, of Ulysses, and of Menelaus are, as I have 
pointed out in my paper in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (vol. xv. pt. i.), in 
exact accordance with Chapman’s conception of 
them. Even the shocking climax of Achilles’s 
crimes, the cowardly murder of the unarmed 
Hector, although not literally true to Homer, is 
amply justified, so far as character is concerned, 
by the account of the equally cowardly murder of 
the unarmed Lycaon recorded in the twenty-first 
book of the ‘Iliad’ (ll. 35-136 of Chapman’s 
version). The quotation of Aristotle by Hector 
is only one of those anachronisms with which 
Shakespeare’s plays abound, and has no bearing 
on the question of his classical knowledge. The 
Fool in Kiog Lear quotes Merlin, and Richard IIL 
appears in ‘ Henry VI.,’ pt. ii, when be was 
actually not born ; yet noone would accuse Shake- 
speare on this account of not having studied the 
chronicles of his own country. 
J. Foster Patmer. 


I see that it is Hermia, not Theseus, who refers 

to Dido:— 
And by that fire that burned the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen. 
But my oversight is of no importance, since the 
anachronism is the same in the mouth of Hermia 
as it would have been in that of Theseus. In 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ the Greek chiefs make no 
reference whatever to their own previous exploits 
or their families. The Shakspearian Nestor men- 
tions Boreas, Perseus, and such well-known 
mythical personages, but he never refers to the 
adventures of his youth, as the Homeric Nestor 
does. Shakespeare was in the habit of using all 
his knowledge, and he sometimes goes much out 
of his way to introduce a very small amount of 
erudition, In ‘Timon of Athens,’ Timon thus 
expresses himself 
They say, my lorda, that ira furor brevis est, 
But yon man’s ever angry. 

Readers must smile when they see this trite bit 
of Latin quoted, and put into the mouth of a 
Greek who lived long before the author of the 
phrase was born. In ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
there is an attempt to make the schoolmaster and 
his companions appear learned. But Moth says of 
them: “They have beer ata great feast of lan- 
guages and stolen the scraps.” Certainly they got 
nothing but the scraps. It is clear that Shakspeare 
had some knowledge of the Latin language ; but 
that knowledge was slight ; and his knowledge of 
Latin literature was limited. Of the Greek lan- 


Mr. Yarpiey’s statement as to Shakespeare's 


“absolute ignorance of Homer, whether in the | to nothing. 


guage and literature he seems to have known next 
E. YarRDLey. 
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Kearyey (8* §. iii. 188, 292).—Nomap wants 
to know the precise point of my query, and states 
that one work says that a Kearney was Secretary 


of State to James II., and that his grandson was | 


created a Count. The statement to which I called 
attention was that a certain “Countess” of the 
pawe, in an interview, explained that a title 
created for the “Secretary of State’s” son had 
been recently “revived.” Nomap implies that 
this title, presumably a French title, was “ revived ce 
by the Pope ; but he refers to Burke’s ‘ Peerage 
and says that the title was ‘‘ ‘revived’ by letters 


patent, 
name of Kearney, and the statement that John 


Kearney was Secretary of State to James II, 
which is precisely the first point of my query. 


I asked what was known of this Secretaryship of | 


State, naming another person who I thought held 
the office. As far as 1 make out the pedigree in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ the present Papal count is not 
descended from the French count, son of the 
Secretary of State, but from his brother ; nor is 
the present Papal count the eldest representative 
of the family of the Secretary of State. It is diffi- 
calt, therefore, to see why the title should have 
been revived in favour of one who, although a 
descendant, is not the representative of the family. 
Is the bearing in this country of Papal titles usual ? 
This was the second point of my query. Mr. 
Watrorp as well as Nomap take me to task for 
paming another case, which was the only one 
which occurred to me at the moment, and Mr. 
Watrorp adds that the Countess Tasker was not 
the keeper of a Roman Catholic school at Brook 
Green. I may, of course, have been wrong, but 
I had before me an old letter in which the writer 
stated that she had been at Miss Tasker’s school at 
Brook Green, from which I, perhaps too hastily, 
drew the conclusion that Countess Tasker who 
lived at Brook Green was the keeper of = 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by W.C. 
Ward. 2vols, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Tug appearance of a handsome library edition of Van- 

brugh’s comedies is a gratifying circumstance to the 

student of the drama, who has had hitherto to peruse 

them in Moxon’s somewhat cumbrous edition of the 


Restoration dramatists, or in last century duodecimos, | 


wretched in paper and type and not too easily accessible. 
It is true that the perusal of these works is amusing 
rather than edifying. 
ing them to general reading. A lady would soon close 
volumes that are one long and savage libel on her sex, 
and men, even, who bave what Macaulay ays is requisite, 
a robust and not a valetudinarian virtue, find difficult 
sometimes the task of represeing indignation or disgust. 
Vanbrugh is as great an offender as any of his asso- 
ciates, and came in for a damaging aesault in the famous 


1868.” Under “ Foreign Titles of Nobility ” | 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ I find a Roman Count of the | 


Very far are we from commend- | 


Collier controversy. We know no play of the epoch 
more hopelessly cynical and outspoken than ‘The Re- 
lapse, or Virtue in Danger,’ and others of his works 
come little behind this inindelicacy. The question then 
arises how far wit and characterization are to be allowed 
to compensate for the absence of decency. On this and 
other subjects different opinions will always be enter- 
tained. In the days when the Parliament and the 
Sorbonne were busy destroying by fire or sword the 
Huguenots, much of the highest thought of the age put 
on an “ antic disposition,” and hid gems of highest value 
in the filth of the cloaca. In periods such as those 
of the Restoration, of the Regency of Orleans, and of 
the outbreak of the French Revolution men reflected in 
ribald writings the tone of those in power. Priceless to 
the historian, the moralist, and other students are these 

roductions, and the world hws decided that they shall 

——— Attempts to suppress Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and other writers have been no more successful than 
others to bowdlerize Shakspeare. While we are to have 
the dramas, then, we are grateful that they should come 
in a guise so attractive as that of all the publications of 

essrs, Lawrence & Bullen and under editorial super- 
vision so competent as that of Mr. Ward, whose pre- 
faces, annotations, and explanations are worthy of highest 
praise. 


The Eariy History of Coffee Houses in England. By 

Edward Forbes Robinson, B.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Mr. Rosixson has hit upon an antiquarian subject of 
great fresbness and interest. Histories of cabarets and 
taverns we have, but the coffee house bas hitherto met 
with little recognition. Yet in the coffee house was the 
foundation of the club, one of the most interesting and 
potent of our social developments. The theme has, 
indeed. as is shown, historic value, The introduction 
of coffee into various countries, the difficulties that 
attended its spread, and the theological prejudices it 
awoke form the subject of some curious chapters; and 
there are at the close a bibliography of books on coffee 
and an appendix of coffee-house tokens. Reproduc- 
tions of old engravings, broadsides, &c,, add greatly to 
= attractions of a brightly written and delightful 
volume, 


The Puritan in Holland, England, and America: an 
Introduction to American History. By Douglas Camp- 
bell. 2vols, (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL is evidertly a discursive reader, who bas 

pondered on the very miscellaneous stores of facta 

which he has collected in his note-books. His book is 

So pene reading, and as we follow his steps we cannot 

elp accumulating much new knowledge. The fault of 
the book is that its author has aimed at far too much, 
and that he has not successfully distinguished between 
the value of the authorities he bas used. 

The history of Puritanism bas a large literature, which 
is still growing rapidly, but a really good history of that 
movement which may be said to have sprung from the 
left wing of the Reformation and to have attained ite 
zenith, so far as this country is concerned, by the battle 
of Naseby, has yet to be written. Political and religious 
Puritanism are constantly treated of as if they were 
identical. This is a mistake which has led to great con- 
fusion, Political Puritanism died with the fall of the 
Commonwealth, for the Protestant revolt which placed 
King William III. on the English throne had hardly any- 
thing in common with that movement which brought 
Laud and Charles I. upon the scaffold. 

Unequal as Mr, Campbell’s book is, we are grateful to 
him for having produced it. The parts which relate to 
the Netherlands and America are, in our opinion, by far 
the most successful portions of the work. 
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Bernardin de St. Pierre, By Arvéde Barine. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Sr. was so typical a Frenchman that be finds a 
place by right in a series of representative French writers. 
A very Thoreau in his enthusiasm for nature, as un- 
ractical ss Goldsmith, and as visionary almost as Blake, 
e was a lifelong dreamer of dreams and seeker of 
Utopias. He yearned for a world entirely governed by 
sentiment and emancipated from the dull restraints of 
reason, Feeling, not reason, was for him the true guide 
of life and religion, The best source of our pleasures is 
ignorance, the mother of mystery, and the upholder of 
poetry against science. Crazy as St, Pierre knew him- 
self to be, he nevertheless aspired to the réle of philo- 
sopher and social reformer. It is not generally remem- 
bered that his pretty little romance of * Paul and Virginia’ 
was originally only an episode or digression introduced in 
an elaborate treatise,‘ Etudes de la Nature,’ the object 
of which was to demonstrate that the happiness of man 
consists in living according to nature and virtue. His 
young hero and heroine were intended to serve as lay 
figures to exhibit hia philosophy to advantage, to prove 
the natural goodness of man and the futility of science, 
and in general to set out the great truths propounded in 
his more serious work. M., Barine’s sketch, to which 
Mr. A. Birrell contributes an introduction, is om ee 
portioned to his subject, and readable. Mr. J. E. Gor- 
don’s translation runs freely; but be should not make 
things “ differ to ” one another. 


The Poetical Works of George Mac Donald, 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Mac Dowatp is « genuine and an imaginative poet, 
and his shorter lyrics bave often much tenderness, 
grace, and beauty. He elects to be didactic, and so 
narrows his audience and to some extent impairs his 
influence. We are glad, however, to see and possess a 
collected edition of works with a portion only of which 
we were previously familiar. 


We have received from Sir Charles S. King, Bart., 
Henry's Upper Lough Erne in 1739, edited with notes 
and appendices (Dublin, McGee), The author of this 
interesting sketch was an Irish clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church named William Henry. He seems to 
have been a man of considerable scientific attainments, 
as be was one of the very few Irishmen who was in those 
days a Fellow of the Royal Society. He died, an old 
man, we gather, in 1768. The manuscript from which 
Sir Charles King has printed this interesting fragment 
is preserve among the Birch Collections in the British 
Museum. Why it was written does not seem clear. Had 
it been « communication to the Royal Society it would, 
we imagine, bave found a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions, for in 1739 the Royal Society did not 
strictly confine itself to papers relating to physical 
ecience. Mr, Henry was a careful observer, and his 
account of the beautiful lake which be undertook to 
describe reads as if it had been written in the early 
years of this century. The writer was, however, more 
interested in the works of man than in unaided nature. 
He has given what must be to those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood a most interesting account of the Anglo- 
Irish families settled in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Erne. To these the editor has added a series of notes 
which are of considerable importunce. He seems to value 
them much le«s highly than they deserve. Irish genea- 
logy, even of the modern time, is a most intricate sub- 
ject—at all events, for Englishmen, We cannot, there- 
fore, be too grateful for these netes, which are lucidity 
itself. We would especially direct attention to the 
account of the Maxwells, Lords Farnham; the Wolse- 
leys. one branch of which is represented by Viscount 


Wolseley ; and that of the fighting parson, John Leslie, 
D.D., who raised a company of foot and a troop of heavy 
armed horse. When in command of the latter he is 
stated to have rendered important service to the Pro- 
testant cause. In the appendix we find several lists 
which will be most useful to those who are interested in 
the Anglo-Scotch settlers in Ireland. There is a cata- 
logue of the burgesses of Enniskillen in 1612; an 
address of the inhabitants of that town, sent to William 
and Mary in 1689, which seems to have been signed by 
the greater part of the householders; and, what is 
pase still more important, a list of the Crown tenants 

olding lands in Fertnanagh in 1678. A catalogue of 
the chief British families in Fermanagh in 1718 indicates 
that the majority of the settlers were of Scottish ex- 
traction, 

A NEw annual edition (the twenty-ninth) of Mr, Her- 
bert Fry’s Guide to the London Charities has been issued 
by Chatto & Windus. 


Lone use has convinced us that The Author's Hairless 
Paper-Pad of the Leadenbali Press—upon which, 
indeed, these very lines are being written—is a comfort 
to the writer. Anxious further to improve it, the pub- 
lishers have now added to it a back made of thick and 
very serviceable blotting-paper. 


Mr. Ettrot Stock announces a verbatim reprint of 
Walker's ‘True Account of the Siege of Derry.’ The 
volume will be a small quarto, and will be accompanied 
by original documents, historical references, and notes 
concerning the eventa of 1689, by Canon Dwyer, and 
will be illustrated by facsimile views, maps, &c. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. F. Yorcr (“Chained Books’').—This subject has 
been fully discussed. See 1" 8. viii. 93, 206, 273, 328, 453, 
=! x, 174, 393 ; xi, 93, 213; xii, 312, 479; 2™¢ 8. iii, 

T. (“What are Lauras?”).—Gr. In early 
monachism an aggregation of separate cella, under th 
control of a superior, in which monks dwelt apart, meet. 
ing only on — occasions at worship or food, Con- 
sult Smith, ‘ Dict. Christ, Antigq.’ 

Tarson (“ Once in a blue moon ”).—The origin of this, 
often sought, remains practically undiscovered. See 
N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ii. 125, 236, 335 ; 7 8, v, 248, 

Erratum.—8» §, ii, p. 517, col, 2, 1. 27, for “ Mbuka” 
read Mbula. 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements und 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 

rey 2 SOTHERAN & CO., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 

Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARLES, or Smaller Col- 

lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value io 

; also value for Probate. Experienced valuers promptly sent. 

Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogues 
as Established 1816. 

a ic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


OLD and SECOND-HAND BOOKS,—The Stock is now, as it has been for many years, 
of unusual extent and variety, and is receiving constant additions. A Monthly 


Catalogue has now been issued for over forty years. Specimen Number gratis. 


NEW AND BOUND BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


STANDARD BOOKS and NEW PUBLICATIONS.—All the Standard Works, par- 
ticularly those needful for an English Library, together with the New Books issued by 
the leading Publishers, are kept constantly in stock. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


To this department the Advertisers direct particular attention, as they enjoy unwonted 
facilities for executing binding of the highest class at very moderate prices, as well as 
every description of plain strong binding, suitable for Lending Libraries, Mechanics’ 


Institutions, Clubs, &c. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Export Orders for the Colonies, India, America, and Abroad executed with intelligence, 
care, and promptness ; any discretionary powers will be exercised with judgment, and 
with every regard to the interests of Customers. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT; 
ALSO VALUED FOR PROBATE, OR ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
TO EXECUTORS, SOLICITORS, AND OTHERS :— 
The Advertisers are at all times prepared to Inspecr, VaLur, and 
Pourcuase Lisraries or smaller Collections of Books either in town or 
country, and to give the utmost value in cash. 


Experienced Valuers sent. Removals without trouble or expense 
to sellers. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


140 (late 136), STRAND, W.C. (near Somerset House) ; 
37, PICCADILLY, W. (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 


Printed by JOHN C_ FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 22, 1893, 
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